Gifts for Wb The Very Young 


Granny's 


AT THE 


Folly 


FREIGHT STATION 


TURNTABLE JUNCTION, FLEMINGTON, N.J. 08822 


{201} 782-8720 


THE ARK 
UNIQUE GIFTS 


with emphasis on 
unusual animal 
and bird items 


for all ages 


Turntable Junction 
201-782-8235 


PQQ ~Y¥ NF 


^Usmen leather? 


5o, 


A 
WONDERLAND 
OF 
DOLLS 


Wonderland Depot 


THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
of Worldwide Gifts & Toys 


FEATURING 
Peggy Nesbit 
NEW 


BICENTENNIAL 
Doll Collection 
* English & American Soldiers 
* Minute Man & Wife 
George & Martha Washington 
* Paul Revere 
* Betsy Ross 
* King George III 
* Queen Charlotte 
* Indian 


*All in historically correct 
dress. 


IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
Priced from $11.95 to $32.95 


Fulper Road — Flemington, N.J. 


Opposite Turntable Junction 
10:30 to 5:30 Mon. thru Sat. 


(201) 782-4716 


herdsmen 
leathers 


custom sheepskin coats 
rugs * belts * wallets 
& other quality leather items 


Turntable Junction 
Flemington, N.J. 201-782-1414 


BUCKS 
COUNTY'S 
BEST 


is always seen in BUCKS COUNTY PANORA- 
MA MAGAZINE 

"The Magazine of Bucks County" should be read 
by everyone who visits, lives in or just loves the 
rolling hills, old stone houses, quaint villages, 
interesting history and people that have brought 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania its deserved fame. 
Each month our regular columns include COUN- 
TRY DINING, a guide to the epicurean pleasures 
of Bucks County and elsewhere; CRACKER 
BARREL COLLECTOR, whose editor pays a 
visit each month to a different antique shop to see 
what's available and its cost; the NUTSHELL 
GUIDE, which gives tips on interesting places to 
shop; the COMPOST HEAP, in which a garden- 
ing expert gives advice on how to cope with 
growing problems peculiar to this part of the state; 
RAMBLING WITH RUSS, where Russell Tho- 
mas reminisces about days gone by; HORSE 
TALK, down-to-earth, sensible advice for horse 
lovers everywhere; THROUGH THE CAME- 
RA'S EYE, in which a prize-winning photographer 
helps our readers improve their camera tech- 
niques; RESTORATION PRIMER, the old house 
lover's guide to do-it-yourself projects; plus a 
cornucopia of miscellany in PANORAMA'S 
PANTRY, CALENDAR OF EVENTS, GUIDE 
TO ORGANIZATIONS, and BOOK REVIEWS. 


Our special feature articles vary from month to 
month...the interesting history of a Bucks County 
town or forefather...an armchair tour to a nearby 
landmark or event...profiles of fascinating peo- 
ple...issues that are important to the life of our 
area...all the myriad facets of a lively and 
diversified lifestyle and population. 


JOIN US NOW...As anew subscriber you can try 
us for 6 months at $3.00. We're confident that 
when those six months are up, you won't hesitate 
to renew at $6.00 for 12 months, $11.00 for 24 
months, or $16.00 for 36 months—a considerable 
saving from the regular newsstand price of 75€ per 
copy. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
“The Magazine of Bucks County” 
33 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is my check for: 
6-month INTRODUCTORY 
SUBSCRIPTION, at $3.00 

O12 months at $6.00 

024 months at $11.00 

036 months at $16.00 

Name 

Address 

Quy 55 7*9 mte 
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SPEAKING OUT 


THE UNKNOWN WAR 
(WITH APOLOGIES 
TO THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER) 


By H. Scott Wallace 


The battle for control of local zoning laws has 
for years been a bitter and hard-fought contest. 
As suburban Philadelphia gradually expands to 
envelope much of rural Bucks County in concrete 
shopping plazas and ticky-tacky houses, clashes 
between civic groups and developers have 
become increasingly hostile. The full extent of this 
hostility became apparent to me only when I 
happened upon the following violent confronta- 
tion somewhere in the war-ravaged foothills of this 
noble county. 

A small but plucky band of historic 
conservationists was holed up inside an 18th 
century battle-scarred stone farmhouse standing 
in the middle of a rubble-strewn field. From an 
upper window flew their tattered but proud 
banner bearing the logo “Vive la Resistance”. 

I stood several hundred feet distant in the camp 
of the enemy, the Sixth Army of Developers and 
Contractors. The air was thick with tension. 

I recognized the man standing next to me as 
General Bull “Battle of the Bulge” D'Isorganizash- 
un. I asked him what was going on. 

“Well son,” he began, “In point of fact, this 
farmhouse has just got to go. Those conservation 
bums don’t know it, but really, it’s for their own 
good. Why, that old rat-trap could cave in on them 
any second.” 

I couldn’t help noticing a Sherman tank fitted 
with a bulldozer plow slowly approaching the 
farmhouse. 

“You see,” he continued, “Within a week this 
entire field, which until now housed just one 
selfish family, will be blanketed with over 800 of 
our unique Colonial Regency Modular Dwellings. 
And I won’t be makinga penny on the deal. In fact, 
through the use of the lowest grade exterior 
plywood, substandard sewage treatment units 
and the miracle of paper nails, we'll actually be 
saving money for the lucky new homeowners." 

The tank drew steadily closer to the old stone 
building, whose plight looked utterly hopeless. 
“But General," I pressed, “surely you know that a 
new super highway is scheduled to run through 
here within a year-" 

“I can't hear you,” he replied, edging away, “I 
don't know what you're talking about." 


continued on page 29 
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magazine.) 


Drawings and paintings must be mounted on 8%" x 11" 
white poster board; titled, but unframed and unmatted; 
media limited to ink, watercolor, gouache, acrylics or oils. 
Cartoons must have gag lines. 

Photographs must be no smaller than 5” x 7” and no larger 
than an 8%" x 11” black and white glossy print. 

Feature articles and short stories must be typed neatly, 
double-spaced on white typewriter bond paper, with 1” 
margins all around; title page to include title; author’s byline; 
author’s name, address and telephone number in upper left 
corner. Length not to exceed 2500 words. Pages should be 
numbered consecutively. 

Humorous essays must be typed as above, and not exceed 
750 words. 

Poems must be prepared as above, and not exceed 16 lines. 


BICENTENNIAL CONTEST 
for ARTISTS & WRITERS 
sponsored by 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


‘PRESENTING 


cons PANORAMA, Magazine's 
BICENTENNIAL (9ONTEST 
Artists & Writers 


CASH PRIZES AND PUBLICATION DURING 1976 TO WINNERS 
(FIRST, SECOND & THIRD PRIZES—$25, $15, and $10—IN EACH CATEGORY) 


PROFESSIONAL JUDGES WILL SELECT WINNERS 


ox 


ARTISTS: ¢ Cover Design e Illustration e Cartoon e Photograph 
DEADLINE AUGUST 1, 1975 


WRITERS: e Feature Article « Short Story e Humorous Essay « Poem 
DEADLINE OCTOBER 1, 1975 


THEME: Any subject, so long as it is related to Bucks County's history, geography, politics, current issues, 
institutions, people, arts, crafts, etc. (Entries should be suitable for publication in a family 


6. 


Each entry must be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and an official entry blank from a copy of 
PANORAMA. (No entry will be considered or returned 
unless so accompanied.) 

Contest is open to bona fide residents of Bucks County only. 
Each contestant may enter only one work in each category, 
but is permitted to enter more than one category. 

All contest entries must be by individuals whose work has 
never before been published, and must be original. Any work 
discovered to have been published elsewhere or plagiarized 
will automatically be disqualified. 

Decisions of the judges will be announced at a reception 
November 15th to which the media and public, as well as the 
finalists, will be invited. 


«OCEFTE DC A E SeONer OR X Mod MEE ur 


PHONE NO: 


ZIP: 


coun PA NOR AME | 


33 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
DEADLINE for Artists: August 1, 1975 
DEADLINE for Writers: October 1, 1975 
Prizes to be awarded November 15, 


o Short Story 


o Poem 


Winning entries to be published in 
PANORAMA during 1976. 


o Humorous Essay 


CATEGORY ENTERED: 


o Feature Article 


o Cover Design 
o Illustration 
o Cartoon 

Photograph 


D 


1975 ENTRY BLANK MUST ACCOMPANY COMPLETED MATERIAL. SELF-ADDRESSED, 
STAMPED ENVELOPE REQUIRED FOR RETURN OF ALL CONTEST ENTRIES. ALL 
CONTEST RULES MUST BE OBSERVED. DECISIONS OF THE JUDGES WILL BE FINAL. 


Off 
The Top 
Of My Head 


July has always seemed a likely 
month to celebrate beginnings, ever 
since that long ago July 4th when our 
nation was launched as a new political 
entity with a philosophy that was 
startlingly revolutionary for its time (and 
still is in some countries today!): 
government of, by and for the people. 

Our feature article on page 20takes a 
look at how we've celebrated that event 
over the intervening decades and 
during the Centennial, while the poig- 
nant short story by Hal Borden gives an 
imaginative insight into the character 
and strength of the people who created 
a new nation. 

To go along with the idea of begin- 
nings, this month PANORAMA in- 
augurates a brand new feature. 

Though readers have often asked for 
a monthly column on Genealogy, and 
we were receptive to the idea, the 
problem seemed to be how to find the 
person who could write both infor- 
mativley and entertainingly on this 
specialized subject. Then, like magic 
someone came to us! We think you'll 
agree we've found that rare combina- 
tion in Marion Mizenko, whose column 
begins in this issue, and who will 
welcome your questions. 

In the April issue, published by my 
predecessor, an article by L. R. Lawfer 
entitled *The Other Mercer" provoked 
a controversy resulting in both plaudits 
and vociferous complaints. 

Heroes tend to become sacrosanct, 
especially when, like the Mercers, they 
have been major benefactors to a 
community or nation. A case in point: 
only now are we coming to know our 
Revolutionary War heroes and heroines 
as real, live men and women with the 
same human frailties and problems as 
the rest of us. Too often, it seems, 
people tend to confuse gratitude with 
unnecessary myopia. 

However, since we believe in fairness 
and “equal time" for differing view- 
points, we decided to publish several of 
the letters we received, along with the 
authors comments, as one of this 


month's features, entitled “The ‘Other’ 
Other Mercer.” 


After helping to guide PANORAMA 
through its recent change of manage- 
ment, Executive Editor Carla Coutts is 
leaving to open her own free-lance art 
studio. This talented gal has con- 
tributed a great deal to PANORAMA, 
and we wish her every success and 
happiness. We hope she will find the 
time to continue to contribute to the 
editorial content of our publication. 


One other word: don’t forget that 
August lst is the deadline for artists 
who plan to submit entries for our 
Bicentennial Contest (writers will have 
until October 1st). All entries must be 
accompanied by the official entry blank 
from a copy of PANORAMA and follow 
the contest rules which appear on the 
contest page. 

Have a Happy 4th... 


Cordially, 
Mean 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


PANORAMA'S PEOPLE 


ROBERT COLE’s career as a newspaper- 
man in West Virginia and North Carolina, during 
which he won many journalism awards and had a 
number of articles selected for E. P. Dutton's 
“Best Sports Stories” in 1961, 1964 and 1968, was 
followed by a stint as director of publications for 
Lehigh University. Since 1973 he has taught 
journalism as an assistant professor of English at 
Trenton State College. A free-lance writer for 
various newspapers and magazines, and current- 
ly writing a book on life in West Virginia during the 
1950's, this Yardley resident took time out of a 
busy schedule to research this issue's interesting 
look at Bucks County Independence Day 
celebrations of the past. 
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MARION MIZENKO, who says she has 
"been in the business world for 30 years," is 
currently senior executive secretary to the 
president and chief executive officer of Thiokol 
Corporation. She became interested in history, 
particularly Bucks County history, and genealogy 
some years ago when her grandfíather's 
autobiography came to light and she began to 
research its material. Her grandfather, Franklin 
Hager Rosenberger, was a publisher in Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties, and her research into her 
family's genealogy led her to the discovery of an 
early 1600's ancestor who was the first immigrant 
to buy land from the Indians. Pursuing a hobby 
she finds endlessly fascinating, she has become a 
member of many historical societies, is on the 
board of directors of both the Frankenfield and 
Fretz Family Associations, and was the editor for 
both the Fretz and Rosenberger Family 
publications. Mrs. Mizenko, who lives in Levit- 
town, joins PANORAMA as our newest colum- 
nist. 


JAMES H. MORRIS recently completed his 
junior year as a communications major at Temple 
University. Particularly interested in theatre and 
theatrical reviewing, he has written the capsule 
guide to semi-professional theatre in the Bucks 
County area which appears in this issue. He 
makes his home in Yardley. 


H. SCOTT WALLACE, a graduate of 
Haverford College, majored in Music and was a 
reporter for his high school and college 
newspapers as well as a contributor of prose, 
poetry and art to their literary magazines. After a 
year in Washington, D.C. as a research assistant 
for the Wednesday Group in the U.S. House of 
Representatives, he recently returned to his home 
in Doylestown to study piano with David Sokoloff 
and work on several musical compositions 
intended for the Bicentennial. He will attend 
Villanova Law School next fall, and meantime is 
writing free-lance articles. The satiric piece we 
have used in “Speaking Out” is his first contribu- 
tion to PANORAMA. 


HAL BORDEN, creator of the touching short 
story, “The Fledgling,” is our mystery writer of the 
year. Though we received letters and his 
manuscript from Crystal Beach, Fla. and his 
writer’s fee reached him, we were unable to 
contact him for a bit of biography—Mr. Borden, 
where are you now??? 8 
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PANORAMA'S 
PANTRY 


THE ART OF NEEDLING 


Those of you who love needlework (come on, 
men, we know you're out there—after all, “Rosie” 
Greer does it!) should send for the new catalog 
from the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Their 
distinctive, authentic needlework designs for 
crewel embroidery, needlepoint and bargello have 
been carefully selected and adapted from works in 
the Museum’s collection. 

You can choose from a_ needlepoint 
SHOULDER BAG whole design was adapted 
from a 19th-century Caucasion hanging; or a 
PILLOW in crewel inspired by a 19th-century 
Chinese silk-embroidered fragment; or 16” high 
needlepoint DOLLS of George and Martha 
Washington adapted from a Pennsylvania Ger- 
man birth certificate, among the many items 
offered. 

Although we all know the Museum of Art is 
closed for some months while construction and 
renovation is going on, you can obtain a catalog by 
writing to: The Museum Shop, PMA, Box 7646, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 8 


THE FARMER AND YOU 


Although you are paying record prices in the 
supermarkets, the farmer who produces your 
food is lucky if he made enough to cover his 
production costs. You can blame it on a multitude 
of reasons, but that still doesn't solve the problem. 

If the farmers can't get a decent price from 
selling to wholesalers and the consumer can't hold 
down his food costs when buying from retailers, 
then the Pennsylvania Agriculture Department 
thinks it is time to get farmers and consumers 
together, for the mutual benefit of fairer prices on 
both sides. Not a bad idea! 

The Agriculture Department is publishing a 
BUYER'S GUIDE to primary producers. That 
is—the guide will help you find the farmers who 
are interested in selling directly to consumers. 

Today's economics have stirred up a revival of 
the "Farmers! Market." Then there are the 
roadside stands or the "pick-your-own" oppor- 
tunities where farmers advertise their fields and 
orchards as open to the public. 

*Juggers" are dairy farmers who pasteurize and 
sell their own milk at the farm and similarly, many 
egg producers and packers sell eggs directly to 
the consumer. 

For those who can't hop in the car and go 
directly to the nearest farmer or farmers' market, 
there is the growth of buying clubs or food co-ops 
who buy food wholesale, in quantity, as a means of 
cutting costs. W 


SHADES OF 
JOHN PHILLIP SOUSA 


The Central Bucks East High School Patriot 
Band is anxious to help promote any Bicentennial 
festivities. The PATRIOTS, with uniforms of 
authentic early American colonial design, are an 
ensemble of 180 instrumentalists and performers. 


Recently, the PATRIOTS participated in an 
international exchange program with the 
Cameron Heights Collegiate Institute of 


HOME CANNING NEWS 


Miss Frances Vannoy, Extension Home 
Economist, Bucks County, says that last year 
many home canners bought new Kerr dome-type 
lids which failed to seal promptly when used in the 
traditional manner. If unnoticed before storage, 
most foods canned with the defective lids soon 
began to spoil, leak from the jar or darken rapidly. 

The Kerr Company has since acknowledged 
that the problem was caused by a defective 
sealing compound used in some lid gaskets. 
Moreover, the company announced it will rebate 
home canners for the cost of the defective lids 
and the dollar value of all canned food which 
spoiled as a result of using these lids. 

Jars with defective lids may have one ore more 
of these spoilage symptoms: 

1. Lids which were literally blown from the jar. 

2. Lids which are swollen. 

3. Lids which leak when the jar is tilted. 

4. Lids which emit a low-pitched dull sound 
when tapped lightly with a spoon. 

Cans of spoiled foods will also have an 
abnormal color, odor or form when heated. 
Discard spoiled food without tasting. Canned 
foods exhibiting questionable spoilage symptoms 
should be boiled ten minutes before tasting or 
serving. 

Claims concerning defective Kerr lids should be 
directed to: 

Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corporation 

Consumer Products Division 

P.O. Box 97 

Sand Springs, Oklahoma 74063 8 


Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. Each school hosted 
a four-day program for the visiting band members. 

The PATRIOTS also have plans to take the 
Bicentennial to folks who are not ordinarily able to 
get to regular concerts or parades. A high school 
band can really do a lot for a community—let’s see 
what the community can do for these youngsters. 
For information, call Mr. McNally at Central 
Bucks East High School. 8 


HISTORIC 
FALLSINGTON'S 
GENERAL STORE 


Historic Fallsington has added a new facility 
with the opening of a greatly expanded gift shop in 
the old Gillingham Store on Yardley Ave. 

The new shop, under the direction of Margaret 
Clark of Fallsington, is decorated in the at- 
mosphere of an old general store in the tri-colors 
of deep red, white and Colonial blue, and will 
feature both early American hand crafts as well as 
appropriate modern items. 

A large apothecary case, made by Senator 
Grundy's, grandfather, serves as the counter 
where old-fashioned candy is displayed. Pewter 
and pottery made by local artists are shown in an 
antique corner cupboard, while a pine mantle 
board holds Pennsylvania red ware and Colonial 
kitchen items in iron and tin. 

The old hobby horse which fills the large store 
window will serve as the logo for the shop’s gift 
cards and package stickers. Distinctive items 
include finely-crafted tin chandeliers and sconces, 
iron hog-scraper candlesticks, hand-dipped 
candles, horse brasses and sheep bells, Paul 
Revere pierced lanterns, an 18th century marble 
game of solitaire, and imported ginger from the 
Orient. 

For children, there are special items under a 
dollar, such as Colonial and Indian dolls and tri- 
cornes. Doll house buffs will find wooden and 
upholstered furniture, wallpaper, and pewter 
accessories made to scale. 


IT’S A DOG’S LIFE 


Tick season is here. These creatures may be on 
almost any dog that roams freely in uncultivated 
fields or woody areas from April through August. 

Ticks await their victims on low-growing shrubs 
and tall grass. They attach to, and feed on, the 
blood of dogs, humans, as well as many other 
animals. Ticks can transmit Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever to man; this disease, in contrast to 
its name, is actually more common east of the 
Mississippi that it is in the west. 


There are two common kinds of ticks in 
Pennsylvania—the American dog tick and the 


brown dog tick. Both ticks are brown, but the 
American dog tick has a mottled white shield on 
its back. The brown dog tick is a household pest 
and cannot survive our winters outdoors. If ticks 
are found inside your home during the winter 
months, they are most likely the brown dog tick. 

It is important to distinguish between these 
species, since control methods are different for 
each. For tick identification and control 
procedures write to R.A. Bailey, County 
Agricultural Agent, Bucks County Extension 
Office, Neshaminy Manor Center, Doylestown, 
Pa. 18901. m 


ENJOYABLE EQUINES 


So the Devon Horse Show is over! Don't fret if 
you missed it, because there's a horse show 
almost as big and just as good, right here in Bucks 
County. The WARRINGTON HORSE AND 
PONY SHOW, including a CARRIAGE 
MARATHON and COUNTRY FAIR, isin its 18th 
year of being staged by the Warrington Lions 
Club. 


This is the third year for the Carriage 
Marathon, which winds over five miles of hill and 
dale on the second day of the horse show, July 27. 
The carriages range in size from pony and horse 
carts to four-in-hand-stagecoaches. 


Over 300 horses and ponies vie for cash prizes 
in the area’s largest horse show. Andit benefits all 
of us! This show is a major fund-raising event that 
enables the Warrington Lions Club to donate 
over $10,000 annually to the blind, needy, 
retarded and disabled, PLUS provide scholarship 
funds to our youth and hospital equipment for the 
elderly. 

DON’T MISS THIS EXCITING EVENT! It 
takes place on Saturday and Sunday, July 26 and 
27. The show begins at 8:30 a.m. and admission is 
free, with a small donation for parking, at John 
Rothrock’s Redcoat Farm on Pickertown Road in 
Warrington. 8 
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A POND HOW-TO 


To unwind after a day filled with tension, no 
tranquillizer beats the quiet of a pond, its mirrored 
surface broken by the silent flash of gracefully- 
daring fish. Soothing green aquatic plants, 
punctuated by the lush pastels of water-lillies, add 
up to serene beauty. Doctors, dentists and 
psychologists have long taken advantage of this 
magic; many of them feature aquariums, pools, 
and even waterfalls in their waiting rooms to calm 
their patients’ fears. 

A pond is not a difficult thing to make, and it 
need not be expensive. It can be as big as a farm 
pond, or a miniature water garden in an unused 
corner of your yard or patio. The important thing 
is that the site you select should get at least five 
hours of sunshine daily. The pool can be made 
from half a barrel, a wooden or zinc tub, or a 
virtually indestructible fiberglass pool. You might 
even prefer to dig a hole two or two-and-a-half feet 
deep and line it with heavy vinyl. Rocks will hold 
the liner in place around the rim, and plantings will 
give it a completely natural appearance. 

Fish are pets, even as cats, dogs and other 
creatures are pets. They respond to good care 
and will learn to come at the sound of your voice, 
rising to the side of the pool when you come to 
feed them. Their beauty is very special. Don’t 
overcrowd fish; one inch of goldfish for every 20 
square inches of water surface is the rule. Don’t 
overfeed; sprinkle fish food on the water once a 
day. Watch the fish closely the first few times, and 
then feed only the amount they eat in five minutes. 
Don’t change the water often. In a balanced 
outdoor pool once a year is enough. Ina balanced 
aquarium two or three changes a year should 
suffice. x 

Be sure the pond has scavengers to keep it 
clean (clams, nature’s own filter system; snails to 
keep the water clean; or tadpoles which will grow 
into frogs and are a fascinating nature lesson for 
children). 

Plants not only add beauty but release oxygen 
as they take carbon dioxide; fish use oxygen from 
the water and release carbon dioxide. Water-lilies 
and other plants can live in a pool without fish; 
goldfish can live without plant life. But neither can 
thrive without the other. 

For additional information on construction of 
pools and selection of fish and plants, write to 
Three Springs Fisheries, Lilypons, Maryland 
21727. W 
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348-4821 


DAVIS FASHIONS 
Yauthful Designs fan the fuller figure 


Half Sizes 
12%4-24% 
Leslie Pomer @ Lady Laura 
Forever Young e Berkshire 
Morro Bay Ltd. è Three R’s 
Casual Makers * British Lady 


Hours Daily 
10 A.M. - 5:30 P.M. 
Evenings By Appointment 


525 N. Main St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


1570 AM 
BUCKS COUNTY RADIO wn 


MORE LOCAL NEWS 

MORE LOCAL SPORTS 

MORE LOCAL FEATURES 

MORE MUSIC Ga MORE OF EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT TO HEAR! 


Become a part of the growing number of 
Bucks Countians tuning in and turning on... 


WBUX The Voice of Bucks County 


R.C.Warner&Associates 


348-2012 
EF S | or 


ACK 


QUALITY GARMENTS IMPECCABLY 
TAILORED AT PRICES YOU WOULD PAY 
FOR THE ORDINARY! 


FLEMINGTON, NJ BUCKS COUNTY 
24 MINE ST. DURHAM RD. PIPERSVILLE 


20\~ 782 -O21 | ZI5~TOo~ T48T 


Mon, TUES, WED.SAT, 1O~5;50 MON,TUES,WED SAT, 10—5 


THURS, FRI, 10-9 SUN 1275 THURS FRI, lO-9 SUNI2~5 E 


THROUGH 
A CAMERA'S 
EYE 


The New York Times recently 
carried the unsettling news that the 
Sistine Chapel is now equipped with 
canned music...just like a dentist's office 
or a Howard Johnson restaurant. 

The latest sign of “progress”, how- 
ever, leaves many with the feeling that 
once more the gates have been 
breached and the barbarians are within 
the walls. The privilege of solitude is 
becoming ever more scarce even 
though the driving pressures of the daily 
grind make its availability increasingly 
necessary. 

The summer season is upon us and 
those who are interested in escaping the 
pervasive cacophony of civilization find 
that when they leave the hard-top roads 
behind by walking into a wilderness 
area, the quiet, reinforced only by the 
sounds of nature, is soul-renewing. 

Whether your slice of nature is a 
shady woodland or the prickly pear- 
studded beach of a natural seashore; 
the windy north slope of a national park 
mountainside or the bone-dry sands of a 
desert...the addition of a camera and 
film to your gear will enhance your 
experience. 

Good landscape photography is 
almost universally admired but most 
neophytes find that their initial efforts 
are unrewarding. As with most types of 
photography, a bit of planning and 
thought beforehand will improve results 
substantially. 

For most serious amateur photogra- 
phers, the tool of choice is a 35mm 
single lens reflex camera. Its flexibility 
and adaptability are unequaled. The 
widest range of film types is in the 35mm 
size and no other type of camera has 
available the same range of lenses— 
from the widest angle to the longest 
telephoto. Some have “macro” (very 
close focusing) ability. Other accesso- 
res such as filters, close-up lenses, 
bellows, lens extenders and similar 
items are easily obtainable by those 
interested in exploring the field in depth. 


Whatever type of camera is used, the 
addition of a tripod to the equipment 


by Marvin Mort 


carried is often the difference between 
an undistinguished snapshot and an 
impressive landscape photopraph that 
will elicit admiring comments. 

A tripod is especially helpful when 
photographing deep in a wooded area 
where the light is poor or when making 
close-ups where the limited depth of 
field can only be increased by stopping 
the lens down with the resultant long 
exposure time. 

As in other kinds of camera work, the 
choice of film is a matter of personal 
preference. Kodak Tri-X is a relatively 
fine-grained, fast, black-and-white film 
that is moderate in contrast under most 
conditions. If color prints are desired, 
the new Kodak Kodacolor II provides 
pictures of excellent color fidelity while 
having the ability to produce enlarge- 
ments of considerable size...8” x 10”, 
11” x 14”, or even larger from a good 
negative. For slides, Kodak Ektach- 
romes or Kodachromes will do the job. 
Other manufacturers market similar 
films...a little personal experimentation 
will be helpful before starting your 
serious field work. 

I usually travel to the vicinity I intend 
to cover by motor vehicle—car, jeep or 
truck. When I arrive, I spend some time 
walking and looking before I attempt to 
shoot any pictures. Only after I am 
reasonably familiar with the terrain, am I 
ready to start. Then I walk, my camera 
slung around my neck, carrying the 
tripod, with my camera bag holding 
lenses, film, spare camera body and 
accessories hanging from one shoulder. 
As the mood and the scene suggest, I 
stop and shoot. Then I pick up and 
moveto the next inspiration. Quite a bit 
of ground is covered in this fashion each 
day. 

My pictures are entirely by natural 
light, an extremely versatile source of 
illumination for the photographer with 
the patience and ability to discern the 
infinite changes in its intensity, direction 
and color. Unlike some photographers, 
I do not confine my activities to any 
particular part of the day, nor to any 
certain combination of weather condi- 
tions except, of course, for heavy rain, 
snow or smog. Each season adds its 
own unique quality to the available light. 

Early dawn, mid-morning, high noon, 
afternoon, twilight and dusk...each 


reveals a new and different picture as 
does the softly directional light of a hazy 
day or the flat shadowless illumination 
of total overcast or fog. 

More than many other types of 
photography, natural landscapes de- 
mand attention to the composition of 
the elements in the picture. Aiming your 
camera in the general direction of a 
scene—no mater how impressive it 
appears to the eye—and then snapping 
the shutter will almost invariably pro- 
duce a disappointing picture. 

Individualize your effort by concen- 
trating on some object and giving it a 
prominent place in your viewfinder. A 
tree placed on one side of the composi- 
tion with overhanging branches that 
"frame" the picture will add interest. If 
the horizon line appears in your 
photograph, be sure that it does not 
divide the frame exactly in half. About a 
third of the way down from the top is 
usually best. 

In nature, subjects are ever-changing 
to the discerning eye. After you have 
your shots of the big view on film, 
concentrate on the smaller details of the 
landscape. A gnarled old tree, a tiny 
waterfall rippling over rocks or a 
crumbling stone wall will keep you busy 
for hours. Move around your subject. 
Try to capture many different angles 
and views. As the sun slides across the 
sky, the changing light will provide you 
with new opportunities. 

A pocket guide to the trees, plants, 
and rocks of the region can add 
immeasurably to both your enjoyment 
and results. Photos are more interesting 
when captioned with the names of the 
subjects. Properly captioned color 
slides may also be of interest to 
photographic agencies for possible 
sales. In national and state parks, 
resident naturalists or rangers are 
usually able to provide information 
about the names of the subjects and 
also to suggest likely spots for picture 
taking. 

Time spent in the photography of wild 
landscapes often rewards the photogra- 
pher with the opportunity to produce 
something creative while at the same 
time finding the rare relaxation that only 
solitude in nature affords. = 


©1975 Marvin Mort 
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Don's Beauty Salon 


7749 Newportville Rd. 
Levittown 
949-3114 


* DISTINCTIVE 


* CUTTING 
STYLING * COLORING 


e PERMANENT WAVING 
e FROSTING 

e TIPPING 

A Complete Beauty Service 


Monday thru Friday 9-9 
Saturday 9-5 


Promote Your Business on WIBF — 


... A Sound Investment For Your 
Advertising Dollars. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
RADIO NETWORK 


AMERICAN 
ENTERTAINMENT 
RADIO NETWORK 


oe 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 
TU 6-2000 
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RESIDENTIAL PAINTING AND RESTORATION | 


RALPH C. HANSON 


Impeccable Workmanship 


FAIRLESS HILLS, PA. 
For Information Call 
215-946-1956 
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LE A i ol 


BE READY FOR 776.... 


e BETSY ROSS FLAGS 

e Bennington and Grand Union Flags 

« DISTAFF SKETCHBOOK -— by R. L. Klinger. Lists the 
ladies’ and children’s wear for the Colonial period. 


e SKETCHBOOK '76 — by R. L. Klinger and 
Old Colonial R. A. Wilder. A complete sketchbook of 


Early American and Revolutionary War 
Authenticated uniforms and accoutrements. 


Reproductions HENTOWN COUNTRY 
of early hues STORE j 
by Turco's Peddler's Village ^ Lahaska 


Colour Cupboard 


€ ` 


Phone 215—794-7096 


For all size rooms 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


AIR CONDITIONERS 
AT LOW, LOW PRICES 


CROSS KEYS FURNITURE 


Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
Doylestown, Pa. 


OPEN DAILY 9 to 6 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY UNTIL 9 P.M. 


DI3-1192 
348-5611 
SERVING BUCKS COUNTY SINCE 1946 


RESTORATION 
PRIMER Edited by Carla Coutts 


WALL STENCILLING 


Since we have finished with the 
aesthetic appeal of what’s underfoot in 
your old house—the floors—in the May 
and June issues of PANORAMA, we 
really need to pay some attention to the 
walls. 

A great deal of the warmth and charm 
of colonial rooms was contributed by 
stencilled walls. This type of decoration 
was popular through the last quarter of 
the 18th century and up to 1840. 

Journeymen artists were responsible 
for a great many decorated walls, and 
one of these journeymen was MOSES 
EATON. After his career as a journey- 
man, he returned to farming and his kit 
of stencils and brushes was found in the 
attic of his house in Dublin, New 
Hampshire. 

His designs were cut on heavy paper, 
usually coated with shellac, paint or oil 
to make them more durable. One set 
was even made of leather. Eaton’s 
stencils don’t have any register marks 
for accurate placing of one stencil to 
another—it is probable that like you and 
me, Mr. Eaton relied on his eye and the 
upper straight edge of the stencil. 

Once a stencil pattern is made, no 
great skill is required to apply it to a 
wall—just patience and a steady hand. 
Unlike wall-papering, there's no need 
for smooth wall or cutting and measur- 
ing. 

FRIEZES are fairly simple. They are 
large borders running around the top of 
a wall or over the top of a chair rail and 
are always big, all-over patterns. 

Of course it can become much more 
complicated than that. A room can have 
friezes, borders and large patterns 
separated by uprights. However, the 
stenciller has the advantage of being 
able to leave out certain parts of a 
pattern when approaching a door or 
window or corner, etc. 

Unlike more durable decorative 
features of early American life, the walls 
surrounding the colonists' everyday life 


have succumbed to time and little is left 
to record this art. Although most of the 
stencilled walls that remain are in New 
England, some have been found as far 
west as Ohio and often with the same 
patterns as seen in New England. 
Pennsylvania is rich in stylized floral and 
geometric stencilling on furniture and 
barn walls done by the early German 
Settlers, but they did not use stencilling 
on their inside walls. Perhaps this is 
because the more affluent Pennsylvani- 
an could acquire the imported wallpap- 
ers in Philadelphia and the less affluent 
preferred simplicity in the house. 


COLORS & PATTERNS 

A variety of geometric and foliage 
patterns were popular and some 
seemed to have special meanings. 
Moses Eaton was fond of the pineapple 
which was a symbol of hospitality in 
colonial times. Many frieze borders 
have swags, festoons and tassles 
reminiscent of French drapery. Weep- 
ing willows, the Federal eagle, sun- 
bursts, woven baskets and vases filled 
with flowers were popular for large 
decorations - particularly over mantle- 
pieces. 

Borders favored vines, roses, laurel 
leaves and stylized leaves. They were 
often edged with dot-and-dash patterns 
or combined with small hearts or 
flowers. 

The flat colors used for stencilling 
were either milk or oil paints. Pigments 
ground in oil and ready for mixing were 
sold as early as 1724 in Boston. The 
pigment was then mixed with either oil 
or skimmed milk. The resulting colors 
are very hard to recreate today so we 
have to rely on our own ingenuity (some 
restorationists have been known to use 
berry or beet juice and other vegetable 
substances) or on paint companies’ 
“authentic” colonial colors. In our 
house, we wouldn’t pick up a paint 
brush without a can of TURCO paint 
nearby. Available in many stores throu- 
ghout the area (not paint stores!), itis an 
oil base paint that offers the best 
colonial colors in the Williamsburg, 
Sturbridge and Philadelphia traditions. 

Moses Eaton liked strong red and 
green colors for his decorations. His 
daughter remembered a room in their 
house with soft raspberry walls and 
deep red and green decorations. Daring 


color schemes such as this were great 
backgrounds for the simple lines of 
early American furniture. 


HOW TO DO IT 
Stencilling requires few tools. 

PAINT: Any good oil or milk paint witha 
lot of pigment will do. 

STENCILS: These can be purchased or 
you can design your own. Use 
heavy paper — hobby and art 
supply shops sell paper for this 
purpose. 

CUTTING TOOLS: An X-acto knife 
makes the best cutting tool, but 
you can use a single edge razor if 
you prefer. At our house we used 
the X-acto anda paper hole punch 
for small circles - just use that old 
American ingenuity and variety of 
tools will leap up at you out of the 
kitchen drawers! 

BRUSHES: Round brushes in various 
sizes work best. 

THE PATTERN: Design your own, 
adapt one from a plate, carpet, 
quilt or look in the books for one 
that fits your needs. Make a 
stencil for each color and then 
practice on a basement wall 
FIRST. 

The most important thing to remem- 
ber is to apply the paint SPARINGLY; 
otherwise the paint will run underneath 
your stencil and you will have a mess. 
(Keep a rag and turpentine nearby to 
wipe off the mistakes.) With very little 
paint on the brush, start in the middle of 
the cut-out and work toward the edges. 
For a small cut-out, start on the apron 
of the stencil and work the brush back 
and forth over the cut-out. 

Stencilling will look great anywhere in 
the colonial house. Its flexibility to adapt 
to the proportions of a room makes it a 
useful decorating technique for rooms 
that have irregular features. In our own 
old house, we used this technique as a 
border inside a winding staircase, so 
common to early Pennsylvania farm- 
houses. It works better than wallpaper 
in this instance because climbing this 
kind of stairs necessitates putting your 
hands on the walls and stencilling 
washes a whole lot better than any 
wallpaper! m 


Developed in cooperation with “The Old House Journal” 
Company, 199 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217 
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... The first 
thoroughly practical, monthly 


Guide to restoring, maintaining 
and decorating 
the pre-1914 house. 


Send me 
a free sample copy: 


Lo eee QE. ee 
Mail to: The Old-House Journal, 
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199 Berkeley Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 11217 


TODAY'S 
FASHION QUESTION 


How do some women find great- 
looking evening clothes that no one 
else finds? 


ANSWER 


1. They shop at a place that gets the 
newest styles in daily. And where the 
buyer is a real “Fashion Scout" — for 
value as well as taste. 


2. They shop early! They're loohing 
over the newest summer evening wear 
right now — while the choices are 
great — at 


Jat Mee 


NEW HOPE, PA. (215) 862-2344 
1 mile west on 10 to 6 Daily 
Route 202 Free Parking 
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THE 
THE MERCER MUSEUM SHOP 


HAS SOMETHING NEW! COMPOST 
HEAP 


Needlepoint and Crewel Kits: By Nancy Kolb 
@ Lamb Toy - copied from our candy mold 

@ Bucks County Seal - Large and Small sizes 
@ Early Shop and Tavern signs 


9 Bird Fraktur 


The Bucks County Historical Society : 
Pine £» Ashland Streets 'LOCATED IN THE MUSEUM WELL" 


Doylestown, Pa. 18901 CLOSED MONDAY ONLY 
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CANNING 
AND PRESERVING 


By the middle of July most ardent 
contemporary clothes vegetable gardeners are deluged with 
TAKE A LONG LOOK AT OUR SALE RACK the products of their labors. Even witha 
large family, lots of hungry non- 
MTS US gardening friends, and a small vegetable 

patronage te i ion Cite: N.J. 08226 stand on the front lawn, a gardener is 
215 - 345 - 7774 609 - 398 - 1381 likely to have a surplus crop. Although 
the temptation may be great to allow the 
leftovers to become part of a compost 
heap, with some efforts now and in the 
fall the products of a summer vegetable 


NEED A SPECIAL GIFT 
garden can improve the quality and fun 


GIVE A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION of family meals all winter long. 


to Bucks County PANORAMA Magazine Most good cookbooks have rather 
complete sections on the various 
methods of freezing, canning and 
preserving. The Penn State Extension 
Service at Neshaminy Manor has 
several pertinent phamphlets which will 
give you a variety of recipes and 
suggestions. Obviously a detailed listing 
of all the various procedures involved is 
impossible in a column of this size, but 
hopefully, the general tips and informa- 
tion included here will whet your 
appetitie for more specific details so 
that you can have the satisfaction of 
feeding your family all winter long from 
the labors of your summer garden. 
For best results, only the freshest and 


HONEST ANSWERS TO TREE QUESTIONS 
REFERENCES PROVIDED 


* INSURED best of your vegetables and fruits 

DEAD WOOD REMOVED * TRIMMING & SHAPING should be chosen for canning and 
Living Trees Add Property Value freezing. An old but still valid rule is 

^ "Two hours from the garden to the 

Dead Trees May Be Dangerous b d ana iae Ws icm 

Ta Yout-Haalih improve the flavor and quality of the 


product; they merely preserve them. 


When canning it is vitally important to 
make the foods free from bacteria 
which might result in spoilage of the 
food and illness for the consumer. A 
perfect seal must be provided to 
prevent the re-entrance of micro- 
organisms. 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR CANNING 


Good equipment is essential for 
properly preserved foods. Glass or 
glass-lined containers with metal tops 
that have a gasket which melts during 
the processing to seal the jar are the first 
step. These jars are sold in most 
supermarkets and hardware stores. 
New rings or automatic seal lids should 
be purchased each year in order to 
insure a perfect seal. Jars and lids 
should be rinsed with boiling water and 
tested for a tight seal by filling them with 
hot water, sealing them, and inverting 
the jars to check for leaks and bubbles. 
A large kettle or pan deep enough for 
boiling water to cover the jars by at least 
one inch is also required. The pan 
should have a rack in the bottom to 
keep the jars from being disturbed by 
the boiling water. If desired, a special 
water-bath canner can be purchased. 
Other desired equipment includes 
tongs for lifting the jars from the boiling 
water, a ladle to fill the jars, and labels 
for storage. 


PROCEDURES 
FOR CANNING 


1. Do not use dirty fruit or 
vegetables as this will encourage the 
growth of micro-organisms. Wash the 
products thoroughly, as if you were 
preparing them for cooking. 

2. Use young vegetables and can 
them as quickly as possible after pick- 
ing. 

3. Fill only as many jars as the cooker 
will hold at one time. 

4. Work quickly once the food has 
been heated as bacteria will grow at 
temperatures around 155 degrees. 
Don’t let the jars stand long between 
filling and processing. 

5. For vegetables add one-half a 


7. Seal each jar according to 
manufacturer’s directions. As each jar 
is sealed, place it in the kettle one-half 
filled with hot, but not boiling, water. 
Take care that the jars are not touching 
each other or the sides of the kettle. 

8. Boiling water can be added to 
cover the jars to the depth of one to two 
inches. Boiling time varies for the 
particular food. Check a cookbook for 
specific times for each product. 

9. When you have removed jars from 
the boiling water, cool them slowly so 
they will not crack. Do not lift the jars 
from the pot by the lids. 

10. Fruits should be canned in a 
sugar syrup. For vegetables, use boiling 
water. 

11. Before storing the jars, make 
sure all are sealed properly and label 
them with the product and the date 
canned. 


RULES FOR FREEZING 


1. Cool cooked foods quickly. 

2. Wraps and containers should be 
airtight, and moisture and vapor proof. 
Containers should be of a convenient 
and uniform size and shape for storage. 

3. Wrap securely to create an airtight 
seal. 

4. Label each container with the date 
and contents. 

5. The freezer should provide cons- 
tant zero or below temperature. 

6. Vegetables should be blanched 
(either by steaming or boiling). 

7. Freezing takes from one-third to 
one-half the amount of time as canning. 

8. Again, choose only the best crops 
and preserve them as quickly as 
possible after picking. 

Obviously, before beginning the 
process of canning or freezing, it is 
necessary to consult a good cookbook 
for more detailed instructions. Why not 
try some preservation of your summer 
garden's bounty to brighten up dreary 
winter meals? The satisfactions of a 
well-stocked freezer, shelves full of 
brightly colored home-canned jars, or 
the joys of serving home-grown 
vegetables to company in January are 
more than the trouble now, especially 
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RT 32 RIVER ROAD 
9 Miles North of New Hope A 
OPEN DAILY 


JOIN OUR GARDEN PARTY 


* Complete Garden Center 
* FineGiftware... 
Imported & Domestic 
Exotic Plants 
Distinctive Terrariums 
Fresh Cut Flowers 


Hours 10-6 
Closed Tuesday 
(Next to the George School) 


WE, GROWTH IS OUR BUSINES... 
N 
i 


PEOPLE. AND PLANTS 


\ 


covPLETE LANDSCAPE Service 
uil *.. 


DESIGNING AND PLANTING 


JOHN'S 


Tree & Landscaping Service 

(215) 945-0865 

FERTILIZING LAWN CARE 

SEEDING POWER RAKING 
TREES & SHRUBS 


teaspoon salt per pint. since they will also cut down on your d MET 
6. Fill the jars to within one-halfinch food bills all winter. HAPPY CAN- * REMOVED 
of the top. NING! * TRANSPLANTED 
Our Gardening Editor welcomes questions 
from our readers — write her in care of 


PANORAMA. 
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Hanks Antiques & Used Furniture 


BUCKINGHAM SHOPPING CENTER 
ROUTES 413 & 202 


(on the way 
to 


New Hope) 


STORE 794-8680 HOME 822-8183 


CROSS | 


Hooper Separates 
Gordon of Philadelphia 
Austin Hill 


Tanner Dresses for 
daytime & evening 
DISTINCTIVE SPORTS WEAR 
for Gentlemen & 
their Ladies 


CRSMOUNT SHOP 


and SHOE BOOTIQUE 
Peddler's Village, Lahaska, Pa. 


794-7464 


Monday thru Saturday 10 to 5 
Friday 10 to 9 «Sunday 1 to 5 


Summer Shop in Stone Harbor Now Open 


CRACKER 
BARREL 
COLLECTOR 


Silhouettes 


Among the most appealing of the 
primitive art forms is the silhouette. 
Although it has its limitations, the dark 
relief against a light background offers a 
bold and direct expression. 

The most common type of silhouette 
is the portrait in profile (often termed a 
shade), although many artists did full 
standing figures and groups. One well- 
known artist, William Henry Brown, 
used not only people for subjects but 
was adept at cutting ships, fire engines, 
and locomotives. 

Two methods were employed by 
silhouettists: painting and cutting. The 
painted silhouette was achieved by 
drawing an outline or profile which was 
then filled in with a uniform color— 
usually black ink. Occasionally a por- 
trait or shade was painted in brown or 
blue but the most sought after are those 
with faces painted in pure black. 
Clothing was also sometimes detailed 
with color. The painted silhouette 
afforded the artist an opportunity to 
give a very detailed and finished 
appearance to his work. Painted silhou- 
ettes were produced with many differ- 
ent techniques on varied materials. 
Most were painted on paper—others 
were done on glass or plaster. The 
second method, the cut paper silhou- 
ette, was done entirely with scissors, 


by Mop Bertele 


although a few artists are known to have 
combined a cutting with a few painted 
strokes. The cut silhouette by its very 
nature may not be as refined as a 
painted silhouette; nevertheless, it is 
capable of giving a distinct outline, a 
notable quality. Another advantage of 
the cut method was that the artist, by 
holding several pieces of paper togeth- 
er, could produce more than one 
original at a time. Many silhouettists 
were able to keep acomplete record of 
their work this: way. 

Basically there are two types of cut 
paper silhouettes: those that are cut 
from black paper and placed on a white 
background, and those that are cut 
from the center of a piece of white paper 
and mounted on a black background. 
The latter are known as hollow-cuts and 
were often done with the aid of a stencil 
machine. This ingenious gadget enabled 
most anyone with an undeviating hand 
to produce an indented outline with 
ease. Naturally, hollow-cuts done in this 
manner were far more common and 
often had a hardness of contour rather 
than the free-flowing outline of ascissor 
cut. It must be noted however, that 
many American silhouettists (Mrs. 
Sarah Harrington for one) who used a 
stencil machine produced quite com- 
mendable work. 

The later part of the 18th century saw 


the beginnings of silhouette, as a 
pictorial expression, take hold in Ameri- 
ca. Scissorgraphists, as they were later 
called, travelled the countryside search- 
ing for new subjects. Setting up shop in 
town after town, these artists charged 
about twenty-five cents per silhouette. 
With the turn of the 19th century, the 
silhouette became increasingly popular, 
encouraging professional artists to 
enter a field which had been confined 
almost entirely to amateurs. August 
Edourt, a Frenchman who came to 
America in 1839, was responsible for 
bringing the silhouette as an art form to 
its peak. His artistry was unsurpassed 
and the agility with which he cut paper 
amazed spectators. In mere seconds, 
Edourt snipped incredibly intricate 
likenesses, thus his fame spread far and 
wide. Many of his silhouettes were full 
figures and he would assemble entire 
families for a group portrait. One such 
portrait, owned by the New York 
Historical Society, depicts eight full 
figures. Some are standing, others are 
sitting at tables (also in silhouette) and 
even the family dog is included! Edourt 
also had on hand engraved back- 
grounds, usually interiors, on which he 
would sometimes mount his portraits. 
In the ten years that Edourt spent in 
America he produced upwards of ten 
thousand silhouettes. His return to 
Europe was ill-fated however, since a 
shipwreck destroyed his meticulously 
kept records which were duplicates of 
every piece he had done. Fortunately he 
was saved and continued his artistry 
until his death in 1861. 

One of the more unusual scissorgra- 
phists in America was the phenomenal 
Miss Honeywell. Her work was greatly 
inferior to the majority of artists—not 
surprising since she was born without 
arms and contrived to cut likenesses 
while holding the scissors in her mouth! 

The silhouette continued in populari- 
ty until the advent of the daguerreotype, 
when people began to turn to the 
photograph for more literal representa- 
tions. By the time of the Civil War, lack 
of interest had brought it to a veritable 
standstill although some artists employ- 
ed the silhouette as a means of 
expression—especially with reqards to 
book illustrations—up to the 1920’s and 
30's. m 
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Strawberry Jam 


44 C South Main Street 
New Hope, Pa. 18938 


A store to recall old memories and create new ones. 
(215) 862-9251 


MARANETTE* 


Jewelry Stores 


GENUINE HANDCRAFT TURQUOISE 


DIAN JEWELRY 


MARJORIE G. MARKS — PROPRIETOR 


Peddler's Village Klickity Klack Depot 

Lahaska, Pa. Flemington, N.J. 

Mon.-Sat. 10 to 5 Mon. to Sat. 10 to 5 
215/794-8970 Fri. 10 to 9 Sun. 12 to 5:30 

Sun. 1 to 5 201-782-5112 


Holbert's Porsche Audi, Inc. 
SALES, SERVICE AND LEASING 


Route 611, Easton Road 


Warrington, Pa. DI3-2890 AUDI — | 
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BUCKS 
COUNTY’S 
BEST 


is always seen in BUCKS COUNTY PANORA- 
MA MAGAZINE 

“The Magazine of Bucks County” should be read 
by everyone who visits, lives in or just loves the 
rolling hills, old stone houses, quaint villages, 
interesting history and people that have brought 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania its deserved fame. 
Each month our regular columns include COUN- 
TRY DINING, a guide to the epicurean pleasures 
of Bucks County and elsewhere; CRACKER 
BARREL COLLECTOR, whose editor pays a 
visit each month to a different antique shop to see 
what’s available and its cost; the NUTSHELL 
GUIDE, which gives tips on interesting places to 
shop; the COMPOST HEAP, in which a garden- 
ing expert gives advice on how to cope with 
growing problems peculiar to this part of the state; 
RAMBLING WITH RUSS, where Russell Tho- 
mas reminisces about days gone by; HORSE 
TALK, down-to-earth, sensible advice for horse 
lovers everywhere; THROUGH THE CAME- 
RA’S EYE, in whicha prize-winning photographer 
helps our readers improve their camera tech- 
niques; RESTORATION PRIMER, the old house 
lover’s guide to do-it-yourself projects; plus a 
cornucopia of miscellany in PANORAMA’S 
PANTRY, CALENDAR OF EVENTS, GUIDE 
TO ORGANIZATIONS, and BOOK REVIEWS. 


Our special feature articles vary from month to 
month...the interesting history of a Bucks County 
town or forefather...an armchair tour to a nearby 
landmark or event...profiles of fascinating peo- 
ple...issues that are important to the life of our 
area...all the myriad facets of a lively and 
diversified lifestyle and population. 


JOIN US NOW...As anew subscriber you can try 
us for 6 months at $3.00. We’re confident that 
when those six months are up, you won't hesitate 
to renew at $6.00 for 12 months, $11.00 for 24 
months, or $16.00 for 36 months—a considerable 
saving from the regular newsstand price of 75€ per 
copy. 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
“The Magazine of Bucks County” 
33 West Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


Enclosed is my check for: 
6-month INTRODUCTORY 
SUBSCRIPTION, at $3.00 
012 months at $6.00 
024 months at $11.00 
336 months at $16.00 
Name 
Address 
Cig = Slate 
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| Book Reviews 


A j 
SEDENTARY 
SUMMER 
SPECIAL 


by C. Coutts 


Lazy summer days spent in a ham- 
mock, by the pool or just plain lolling 
around in the grass with a frosty glass of 
iced tea are good for the psyche. And 
the best companion for this soul- 
soothing pasttime is a good book. 

Book stores abound in and around 
Bucks County - from paperback dealers 
to used book emporiums and book 
swaps to great places to browse for the 
latest best sellers. 

Paperback books are the least 
expensive and the only way to go for 
light reading. If you don’t pass them on 


to a friend when you’re done, you can 
always trade them in at a book swap or 


sell them to your nearest second-hand 
book dealer. 


A notable new release is the paper- 
back version of Studs Terkel’s monu- 
mental documentary WORKING. 
Author Terkel criss-crossed America 
interviewing all kinds of people in all 
kinds of jobs to find out how they feel 
about their work and themselves. And 
everybody’s there —from the meter 
reader to the farmer to the stone 
mason, dentist, telephone operator and 
supermarket checker to a publisher, a 
jazz musician and a hooker. Over one 
hundred and twenty occupations are 
covered. Though it may seem sacrile- 
gious to be reading a book of this sort 
while bathing in the sun, I promise you 
won't get a guilt complex. The book is 
easy to find on paperback racks 
everywhere for a mere $2.25. 

There are literally thousands of good 
paperbacks to help you while away your 
summer “lazies,’ including the 
rediscovered-by-Hollywood Agatha 
Christie mysteries. 


The New York Times Sunday Book 


Section recently sported a lot of 
publicity for a new book, ENGAGE- 
MENT by Eloise R. Weld. Touted as 
the lives, loves and scandals surround- 
ing a fox-hunting family of rural Philadel- 
phia in the early twentieth century, it 
seemed just the book for Bucks 
Countians and me. 

| prefer to call this book "Great 
Expectations". Having devoured all the 
P.R. and getting my hopes up for a 
good novel—being a rural Philadelphia 
horse owner who knows a little about 
fox-hunting — I suffered a severe let- 
down. This is without doubt, one of the 
dullest, least researched, poorly written 
books I have ever read. And good arief, 
it’s number one of a trilogy! If you really 
insist on reading this one, wait for the 
paperback version—I predict it will be 
out soon enough. 

Ms. Weld has saved her plot for the 
next two books, l'm sure, because 
nothing happens in ENGAGEMENT 
except just that, an engagement and 
wedding with very little courtship and 
one fatal fox hunt that barely gets 


underway when a lesser character gets 
hers falling off a runaway horse into an 
open grave. Now really! 

The only “decent” character in the 
book is dead and buried before the 
story begins. A judge with a passion for 
ladies of the evening, he seems to be the 
catalyst for much of the behavior of the 
other characters in the story. It’s a pity 
he wasn’t kept alive longer! The reader 
is left with his vapid widow, colorless 
daughter, a playboy-type neighbor and 
semi-crafty servants among the more 
important characters. 

Enough about the characters who 
people this epistle! What about the 
locale? The setting in no way suggests 
rural Philadelphia, with the names of 
people and estates conjuring up a 
combination of gothic novel set in 
Wales and a poor imitation of “Gone 
With The Wind.” 

The worst sin of all committed by this 
author is her anachronistic metaphors! I 
sincerely hope books II and III are not 
dashed so hurriedly off her typewriter - 
after all she has two more chances to 
succeed. 


THE ENGAGEMENT 
by Eloise R. Weld $8.95 
Random House, N.Y., 1975, 306pp. 


Cheer up, horse lovers, there’s hope 
yet. How about a beautifully designed 
book on the life and loves of a Triple 
Crown winner? SECRETARIAT by 
Raymond G. Woolfe, Jr., the photogra- 
pher for the Daily Racing Forum, is a 
treat to the eye for both reading 
material and visual effect. There are no 
scandals here but no matter, the prose 
is only outshined by the fantastic 
photography that follows Secretariat 
and his people through life at the track. 
This magnificent horse is almost hu- 
man. 

The first horse to win the Triple 
Crown in a quarter of a century, he has 
now gone to the home of his forefathers 
— Claiborne Farm in Kentucky—out of 
racing and into history. 

The book ends with a heart-rending 
picture of Eddie Sweat, Secretariat's 
groom, who after all that he has been 
through with this big chestnut, must 
leave him in the care of others. It's sad. 
Although it's a proper ending for the 


fourth richest three-year-old horse on 
record (at that time), I can't help but 
think Walter Farley wouldn't have done 
it that way. 


SECRETARIAT 

by Raymond G. Woolfe, Jr. $15.00 
Chilton Book Co., Radnor, Pa. 
1975 192pp. 

10" square book, color illus. 


More nonfiction for your summer 
intellect! HERE AT THE NEW 
YORKER by Brendan Gill, an inmate 
of The New Yorker for forty years, isa 
literary apple to enjoy—especially for 
fans of the magazine. Having been in the 
magazine world myself for almost ten 
years, | was anxious to find out the 
inside scoop as to what went on behind 
the scenes of a magazine that has been 
published fifty-two times a year for fifty 
years. Obviously with such a record, 
they had to be organized - a machine 
that ran like clock-work, I imagined. Mr. 
Gill manages, neatly and humorously, 
to dissolve that image in his loving 
account of the magazine he describes 
as “a home for congenital unemploy- 
ables." 

The book is abundantly illustrated 
with photos, Arno cartoons, the work of 
Chas. Addams and Saul Steinberg, to 
name a few. And the anecdotes of life at 
The New Yorker are unbelievable. 

To Gill, the inside of the New Yorker 
building is not unlike a rabbit warren - 
each person to his own cubbyhole. 
Doorknobs missing, chair springs 
sprung, chunks of plaster falling from 
the ceilings and innumerable empty ten- 
gallon jars of Great Bear spring water 
that littered the halls were ignored with 


"therapeutic blindness" by the employ- 


ees. But it seems as though this 
blindness was applied to each other too. 
In an account of mistaken identity at the 
magazine, Gill relates the tradition that 
no one who ever came to work at The 
New Yorker was ever properly intro- 
duced to anyone else. So that employ- 
ees could and DID go on for months 
believing that someone was someone 
else. The consequences one can con- 
jure up from this kind of attitude are 
hysterical. 

I could go on and on telling you why I 
enjoyed this book. Just make sure you 
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include it in your list of books to be read 
this summer. 

HERE AT THE NEW YORKER 

by Brendan Gill $12.95 

Random House, N.Y., 1975, 406 pp. 


A very talented design instructor | 
once knew said something that must 
have made an impression because | 
have never forgotten it. He told all of his 
students that the worst thing anyone 
could ever say about an artist's work 
was that it was either "interesting" or 
“nice.” What an artist hopes to evoke 
from his or (in this case, her) audience is 
a definite emotion. It doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a good emotion because if an 
artist’s work creates a strong negative 
feeling on the part of the viewer it is still 
awork of art. For instance, the work of 
Salvadore Dali is truly art no matter 
whether you like it or not; you cannot 
look at a Dali painting without feeling an 
emotion. 

With that in mind, I must say that 
ART TALK by Cindy Nemser is indeed 
a work of art in itself. It is “Conversa- 
tions” with twelve women artists of “real 
stature.” By the the time I got done, I 
not only disliked this book, but the 
women featured on its pages. I even 
found myself shouting at the book, 
slamming it shut and then opening it up 
again for more. A work of art! 

The twelve women artists inter- 
viewed are well-known in their fields and 
the artfully-designed book gives a 
candid photo of each woman along with 
examples of their work. Among the 
twelve women interviewed are: Marisol, 
Alice Neel, Barbara Hepworth and 
Audrey Flack. 

None of the art illustrated in ART 
TALK can be referred to as “interest- 
ing” or “nice.” But much of it requires 
the artist’s explanation of what she was 
trying to do before it becomes valid art 
in the eye of the beholder. Many of 
these women have felt put-upon in what 
they feel is a male-oriented world and 
consequently there’s a lot of talk about 
phallic symbols that I personally also 
find invalid. But then again, one per- 
son’s meat is another person’s poison. 


ART TALK by Cindy Nemser $14.95 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
u 1975 367 pp. 
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THE OTHER 


ED. NOTE: The April issue of PANORAMA 
contained a story entitled “The Other Mercer” by 
L. R. Lawfer which brought an unusual amount of 
mail from our readers, both pro and con. In the 
interest of fairness and “equal time,” we are 
reprinting some of the letters and author Lawfer 
responds to the critical ones. 

Dear Sir: Re: The Other Mercer 

We were distressed by the subject article which 
appeared in the April issue of your magazine. 

It seems incredible to us and we are sure to all 
other friends of the Mercers that a family which 
gave to our community the World War I 
Memorial, the Fanny Chapman Memorial Pool, 
the Mercer Museum, the Mercer Castle, and the 
Moravian Pottery, and which otherwise contibut- 
ed so much to the cultural life of Doylestown, 
should be so unfairly depicted. We used the word 
“unfairly” advisedly, for there are now no 
members of the immediate family left to defend it 
against the rumors, assumptions and innuendoes 
of which this article largely consists. 

It is our hope that in some future issue of your 
magazine you will publish another article on the 
Mercers which will emphasize their constructive 
activities. By so doing, you will enable those who 
did not have the privilege of knowing them 
personally to obtain a broader and more accurate 
picture of a truly remarkable family. 


Very truly yours, 


H. John Rosenberger 
Margaret S. Rosenberger 
Doylestown, Pa. 


To the Editor: 


It is disturbing to those who knew Mr. and Mrs. 
William R. Mercer, Jr. to read such a misleading 
article as “The Other Mercer.” 

They were generous benefactors to the 
community having been among the founders of 
the local chapters of the Red Cross and the 
Needlework Guild, and having helped to organ- 
ize the Visiting Nurse Service, the Doylestown 
Hospital, and the Doylestown Country Club, to all 
of which they devoted much time and effort. 

Since they contributed so much to the 
community it would seem appropriate to publish 
another article which would emphasize those 
activities. 


Yours very truly, 


Agnes D. Swartley 
Doylestown, Pa. 
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Dear Sir, 


The article that appeared in the April issue of 
Panorama about the Mercers was simply incredi- 
ble. I have known them for fifty years and they 
have done so much for the town and its citizens 
that your mail must be heavy protesting this 
libelous attack. I work in the Melinda Cox Free 
Library and it contains many beautiful art books 
and records that have been published by the 
Mercer fund. 


Appreciative of the Mercers, 


Alice L. Edgar 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 


There are many friends and acquaintances of 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Mercer and Dr. Henry 
Mercer “still alive” who resent strongly the 
amazingly inaccurate profile, which appeared in 
your April issue, of such a fine Doylestown family. 

To obtain one’s information from domestic 
help, business associates and neighbors or to 
listen to malicious gossip from envious people 
does injustice to the individual and to your 
interesting publication. Whoever L. R. Lawfer 
may be, male or female, he or she should be 
writing for another type of magazine - a yellow 
journal. 

The innuendoes about Dr. Henry Mercer, an 
internationally known scholar who made the 
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Photograph of “Aldie” by Bob Elliot 


world know Doylestown through his great 
collections and buildings, the caricature of Mrs. 
Mercer with her fit of temper and parsimonious, 
the picture of Mr. Mercer as a diletante and 
playboy, when he was actually a fine artist and 
sculptor, the hidden radio (suggesting disloyalty 
during the wars), the parties (which are slyly 
suggested to be orgies) are unbelievable. 

I trust you will have the courage to print this 
letter and any others you may receive. Though 
not a “contemporary” I knew, admired and 
respected “The Other Mercers” and Dr. HenryC. 
Mercer and hate to see their characters de- 
meaned by one who is ignorant of their worth. 


Very truly yours, 


Mrs. Madeleine James Geiger 
Doylestown, Pa. 


To the Editor: 


The article “The Other Mercer” by L. R. Lawfer 
which appeared in your April issue is distorted 
and full of misinformation and contradictions. 
Apparently your reporter did little research, but 
instead listened to backstairs gossip from disgrun- 
tled servants and a few townspeople who were 
poorly informed. 

While the article is hardly worth the dignity of a 
reply, I hate to leave Mr. Lawfer in such abysmal 
ignorance, so will try to enlighten him to a degree. 
There are so many false assumptions and 
statements that it is impossible to go into them 
all... 


It is incredible that Mr. Lawfer does not know 
the facts about such a well-known institution as 
the Fanny Chapman Memorial Swimming Pool. 
Contrary to his statement that the funds came out 
of Mr. Mercer’s estate, the original pool was a gift 
in 1927 from Mr. and Mrs. Mercer to Doylestown. 
The Daily Intelligencer said of this gift, “Although 
the public spirited support and cooperation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Mercer with worthwhile community 
projects has been outstanding, probably the most 
appreciated gift in the history of Doylestown was 
the Fanny Chapman Memorial Swimming Pool, 
one of the finest fresh water pools in the state, a 
gift of the Mercers to the town.” Any operating 
deficits which the pool incurred were generously 
made up by Mr. and Mrs. Mercer for years, a 
practice Mrs. Mercer continued after Mr. Mer- 
cer’s death. In 1959 two more pools were added, 
the William R. Mercer Instructional and Diving 
Pools, gifts of Mrs. Mercer. 

On June 12, 1959, Burgess C. Eldon Clemens 
issued a proclamation that June 13, the day of the 
dedication of these two pools, would be observed 
in the Borough as Mercer Day. The proclamation 
said, in part, “I express to Martha Dana Mercer 
the sincere thanks of Doylestown Borough 
Council and the citizens of the community for the 
years of friendly and devoted service she has 
freely given to us all... The lasting testimonials to 
her wisdom and generosity are the usccessive 
generations of children in this town who have had 
the opportunity to learn to swim...In the years to 
come, we know that our community will be a finer 
place in which to live because of the foresight of 
William R. and Martha Dana Mercer.” 

Although Mr. Lawfer did record that there were 
forty-five bequests in Mrs. Mercer’s will, he 
gratuitiously threw in the remark, “most of them 
are small.” Besides a generous endowment for the 
pools mentioned above, she gave a large amount 
in turst to the Visiting Nurse Service of Doylest- 
own Hospital, the interest to be distributed 
annually, in addition to an outright gift to the 
hospital. I quote from the Bulletin of The Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Number 315, 1961 about 
other large gifts: “Mrs. William R. Mercer, late of 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, provided equally in 
her residuary estate for the Bostom Symphony, 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University and 
The Museum of Fine Arts. The Mercer Trust will 
be distributed annually and the money will be 
unrestricted...Rarely in its ninety years has the 
Museum figured so favorably in a single bequest.” 

Aside from being “one of our most charitable 
citizens” as she was so referred to by The Daily 
Intelligencer 2/21/60, perhaps even more import- 
antly Mrs. Mercer gave of herself - generously - to 
the community. During the years of World War I 
she served as Chairman of Red Cross. In the files 
of The Bucks County Historical Society are 
countless letters from servicemen, addressed to 
Mrs. Mercer, thanking her and the Red Cross for 
what was being done for them. 

During World War II she also served in many 
ways - organizing sewing and knitting groups, 
making bandages, helping in canteens, etc. 
Besides being one of the organizers of Red Cross 
in Doylestown, she helped to organize Needle- 
work Guild groups. There were countless other 
civic endeavors. Indeed. she was one of our 
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foremost and greatly respected citizens. At the 
time of her death, the Intelligencer said, in part: 
“Mrs. Mercer was loved for her generosity, 
interest and kindness in aiding hospitals, libraries, 
individuals and many charitable organizations and 
agencies.” (2/21/60) 

Mr. William R. Mercer, far from being a 
“nobody” as Mr. Lawfer quotes a neighbor as 
having so described him, was a sculptor of note. 
After graduating from Harvard, he traveled 
extensively through Europe and studied sculpture 
in Munich and Berlin, where some of his work was 
exhibited. Later, he studied with the noted 
Philadelphia sculptor, Charles Grafly. One of his 
works, the World War I fountain, stands on the 
north side of the Courthouse, at N. Main and 
Broad Streets. He devoted his time in later years 
to decorative work, equipping gardens with 
sculptural designs, using a medium cement with 
colored mosaics. He was a gracious, cultivated 
gentleman. 

I hope that this effort of Mr. Lawfer’s is not 
typical of the type of research done by your staff. If 
that is the case, little credence can be given to any 
of your articles. 


Emily E. Clymer 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


I am writing in regard to the work L. R. Lawfer 
has done for your magazine. I have been reading 


Panorama for some time, and have enjoyed his 
contributions. 

I would like to call particular attention, 
however, to his article in the April 1975 issue, 
“The Other Mercer." How refreshing it is to hear a 
new side to a familiar story! One often hears of the 
artistic and intellectual accomplishments of the 
Mercer family. But this is the first time I have ever 
seen them really brought to life. 

Mr. Lawfer writes of the Mercers as human 
beings, not as mere historical facts, as is so often 
done. He lets the reader relate to them as people. 
When I finished his article, I felt as if I knew them. 

I applaud Mr. Lawfer for his novel ideas and 
fresh insights. Perhaps if more writers would 
approach historical subjects from his standpoint, 
“History” as such would not carry the negative 
connotations it so often (unfortunately) does. 

Again, my thanks to Mr. Lawfer for his exciting 
and informative article. I am eager to read more of 
his work in months to come. 

Thank you for your time. 


Sincerely, 


Jennifer Roberts 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Editor: 


I want to thank Panorama for a gift to my family 
and I that you probably (are) not aware that you 
gave us. Let me explain. We have always been 
greatly interested in houses and their construc- 


Continued on page 39 
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BUCKS 
COUNTY 
STYLE 


by Robert Cole 


The second century commenced at 
midnight, with boat whistles and a 
hundred peals in Bristol, marching and 
tolling in Doylestown, and fireworks, 
gunshots, bonfires, and anvil-banging all 
across the farmlands of Bucks County. 
The twenty-four triumphant hours of 
July 4, 1876, had begun to explode into 
history. 

Some folks missed it, tossing in their 
sleep, trying to rest for the next day’s 
race against nature: the hay and the 
wheat grew right on through man’s 
holidays, and had to be cultivated and 
harvested, and those new redcoats, the 
Colorado potato beetles, had to be 
fought much more efficiently than the 
imports of 1776. 

Some folks weren’t home: they had 


gone to Philadelphia for the biggest 
Centennial celebration of the American 
Revolution in all the thirty-eight states, 
which they could enjoy until they had to 
run for the special North Penn excur- 
sion train leaving the Berks Street depot 
at 1:20 a.m. for Doylestown. 

Bucks County was rural then, not 
suburban, with more plants and fewer 
people that it has today. The population 
of the county was about 75,000, vs. 
approximately 440,000 today, and 
Doylestown had only 2,000 people. 
Most of those people had been prepar- 
ing for the Fourth for weeks, and at 
midnight Monday they dutifully dis- 
charged their emotions. The scene was 
well set, according to the Bucks County 
Intelligencer: 


í 
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“The patriotic feeling of our people 
was manifested in many other ways, but 
found most expression in a general 
decoration of houses during the day and 
an illumination in the evening...Never 
before in the history of Doylestown was 
there so extensive and brilliant a 
decoration of public and private build- 
ings.” 

In Bristol the engine-house was the 
central symbol of nationalism: “On the 
cupola colored globes and draping of 
the national colors, with paintings 
representing the apparatus of 1776, 
consisting of an old bucket engine, and 
the fine steamers of 1876, elegantly 
portrayed, had a fine effect. At the 
north-east corner a large gilded eagle 
held in his talons two American flags, 
partly furled, with a shield in the center; 
from his beak depended a long strip of 
red, white and blue bunting, caught up 
in graceful festoons to the eaves, a 
pennant floating from each festoon. 
Below it another eagle held a shield, 
from which were extended the flags of 
the five principal nations. Over the 
doors, upon a small balcony, rested a 
stuffed eagle bearing the stars and 
stripes and upholding the bunting which 
formed the decoration of the window 
sills.” Someone even fetched out the old 
arch from the Otter Creek bridge, 
under which Lafayette had marched in 
1824. Once again it was freshly painted, 
“Welcome, Friend,” after years of 
inglorious idleness in a barn on the old 
Badger place. 

Beneath all this passed a day of 
hurrahs and harumphs, but not quite 
the riot and violence that had typified 
the first hundred Fourths. For some 
reason there weren’t the pyrotechnic 
deaths and self-mútilations, the alcohol- 
ic orgies and street brawls that had 
made it a byword to “go out of town to 
avoid the Fourth.” 

After the torchlight parades, martial 
music, speeches, and salutes at mid- 
night, older people slept until the bells 
and anvil choruses awoke them at 
dawn. The young had been blasting off 
all night and were lined along the 
wooden sidewalks of Doylestown when 
the satirical Shoot-Snipers began par- 
ading at 7 a.m. They started “down at 
Mertz’s brick yard. The order was 
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Cooling off in Carversville are Mary Anne Zelenevich and Nancy James at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Zelenevich. The brick walkway, terrace and 
shrubs make an attractive approach to the Norris Cypress design pool. An 
added feature is the old storage shed transported from the New Hope train 


station. 


Doylestown. 
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Relax around a homemade pool in New Hope with owner Steve Kates and 
friends Jonathan Stahl (in pool) and Michael Aldridge (left). Stately 
evergreens and a flagstone patio encircle the heated and filtered pool 
originally constructed in 1949 and rebuilt by Mt. Lake Pool Service, 


THE BEST-LOOKING POOLS IN BUCKS COUNTY 


by M. Bertele 

SUMMER’S HERE! Thousands of 
Bucks Countians can be heard to say 
“Let’s go for a swim.” People all around 
the county are plunging into cool blue 
water and kicking up their feet with joy. 

The swimming pool becomes the 
center of summertime activity. It spells 
relief for the tired business man, home 
from a hard day at the office; it’s the 
housewife’s all-inclusive — slimnastic 
course in ten easy laps; the focus for 
teenage socializing and a floating toy 
museum for little people. You also gain 


a whole bunch of new friends you never 
knew you had! 

Your imagination is the only limitation 
to pool shapes and sizes. The standard 
rectangle, ever popular for the serious 
swimmers, is now sharing the spotlight 
with squares, kidneys, “L” shapes and 
ovals. Sylvan Pools has recently added 
a free-form “Lagoona” design in the 
choice of two different shapes, one of 
which includes a bridge. 

Your pool’s built and you’re ready to 
go — but something’s wrong — it’s 


Photography by Robert Smith-Felver 


sitting in the middle of a barren 
wasteland! Now the fun begins - it's time 
to landscape, and the initial cost of the 
pool itself becomes negligible compared 
to all the fun accessories you can buy, 
from trees and shrubs to floating 
lounges. (All those new friends can 
bring a bush!) 

Simple landscaping with grass and 
borders of annual flowers is the easy 
way to go. Or you can become more 
involved and have one of “The Best 
Looking Pools In Bucks County.” m 


Newtown resident C. David Krewson 
enhances his classic rectangle pool with 
formal landscaping. The steel-walled, 
vinyl-lined Imperial Pool was built by The 
Trading Post, Penns Park, Pa. 
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A Sylvan kidney-shaped pool is surround- 
ed by tall trees and encircled by a brick 
patio creating a delightful outdoor area for 
the Rowan family of Lumberville, Pa. 
Enjoying the fruits of their labor are Jim 
and Joan Rowan and their daughters 
Christine, Patty, Debbie and Kathy. 


i 1 Christina and Bob McHugh of Langhorne 
Plantings and rocks transform an above-ground pool made by Nichols. Owners Mr. and Mrs. ^ Manor relax at poolside while their 


William Jackson accomplished all this in just three weeks! children, Karen and Kathleen, take the 


plunge. Pool by Kane—landscaping by 
Chris! 
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LET THE 


PLAY 


BEGIN! 


A Guide to Semi-Professional 


Theatre 
in the Bucks County Area 
by James H. Morris 


ARTISTS SHOWCASE 
THEATRE 


The culmination of a dream for Byron 
and Tina Steele was the purchase of an 
abandoned church at 1150 Indiana 
Avenue, in Trenton, which they wasted 
no time in converting into a mini- 
theatre. Completely soundproofed, the 
theatre even boasts air-conditioning. 
Much work was done to prepare the 
church for its eventual use as the home 
of Mr. Steele’s company, the “Artists 


Economically, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to plan on attending all the 
cultural events one would like to see 
without being prepared to spend fifty 
dollars or more on an evening in New 
York or Philadelphia. 

Fortunately, there is an abundance of 
good semi-professional theatre in the 
Bucks County area, where for the price 
one would normally pay for a first-run 
feature film, one can enjoy an evening of 
live drama instead. It would be impossi- 
ble in one article to include everything 
that.is going on of a theatrical nature, 


Showcase Theatre.” 

The first thing the Steeles did was 
work on the pews, some of which had to 
be re-supported underneath. Tina 
helped with the carpeting, which re- 
quired stitching remnants to the old 
pieces in order to cover the floor 
completely. Then they made additions 
to the stage, which was expanded on 
both sides. 

Soon they discovered that a coal 
furnace in the basement did not work, 
so the heating system had to be 
replaced. New concrete surfaces were 


but here are just three representative 
groups whose productions are worthy 
of consideration in anyone's summer 
itinerary of must-see cultural programs: 
Artists Showcase Theatre, an opera 
group in Trenton, New Jersey; the 
Town & Country Players of Buckin- 
gham, Pa., and The Dutch Country 
Players, three miles north of the Bucks 
County line. 

All three have interesting plans for 
the summer, and their ticket prices are 
inexpensive enough for theatre buffs to 
plan more frequent outings. 


added to the basement floor, a coal bin 
was converted into a scene storage 
area, and the church interior received 
new paint. 

All this while the couple were rehears- 
ing five operas, the first of which was 
“The Magic Flute". A concert officially 
opened the theatre in the fall of the first 
year, and neighbors showed their 
appreciation for the new theatre by 
bringing flowers to the opening night. 

But there was still no heat, and when 
the operas were first presented people 
wore coats during the performances 


and huddled around electric heaters 
which were brought in. Eventually a 
heating system was installed, a most 
gratifying event for the early devotees! 

The Artists Showcase Theatre, dedi- 
cated primarily to the production of 
opera, is unusual in that unlike most 
opera workshops, where the partici- 
pants pay to perform, this company is 
based on the concept that anyone is 
welcome to come and audition for 
parts. I must qualify this by saying that 
Byron Steele (who teaches opera at 
Trenton State College and worked 
professionally before that) is very 
demanding in the quality of the talent he 
chooses, and sometimes gives prefer- 
ence to his students at the College. 

As proof of his adherence to quality, 
for the past five years in a row except 
one, someone from this company has 
won the prestigious Stokes award for 
voice. In fact, Mr. Steele has attracted 
some of the best semi-professional and 
professional talent in the area. In “The 
Importance of Being Earnest”, present- 
ed in March 1975, the cast included 
James Price, who studied voice with 
Robert Marsden of the Royal Shake- 
speare Company; Lila Howley, a gradu- 
ate of the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, who has toured with 
Bob Hope, and has several television 
credits, including “A Date with Judy” 
and “Studio One;” and Coleen Smith, 
who has appeared at Trenton’s Theatre 
in the Park, Lambertville Music Circus, 
and the Bucks County Playhouse. 

In addition to this talent, Gerry 
Guarnieri, who does most of the sets for 
Showcase productions, has studied 
with William Hickey of the American 
Shakespeare Festival, and with Ms. 
Catherine Sergava at Uta Hagen's H. B. 
Studios in New York. Last year Mr. 
Guarnieri was named in "Who's Who in 
the East" for designing the first multi- 
media production of “The Magic Flute,” 
using laser beam projections, at the 
New Jersey Cultural Center. 

Saturday night, May 24, I got a small 
taste of the potential quality of this 
group. Not an opera, but the music of 
Victor Herbert and Sigmund Romberg, 
were the evening's fare. This music is 
not alien to opera, for many of Herbert's 
pieces, in particular, were written for 
the lyric sopranos who sang the parts in 


his operettas. (There was no such thing 
then as the Broadway soprano or tenor 
who now sings literally everything— 
sometimes to a show's detriment!) 
The entire first half of the program 
consisted of the Herbert songs, ar- 
ranged chronologically from “The 


Fortune Teller" of 1898 through “Babes 
in Toyland,” “The Red Mill," and others, 
concluding with *Thine Alone" from the 
operatta “Eileen,” produced in 1928. 
The second half of the programm was 
devoted to the music of Romberg, 
including such long-time favorites as 


“Desert Song” and “Softly, As in a 
Morning Sunrise.” 

Some of the standout voices of the 
evening were Kathleen Hunsberger, 
Richard Moyer, and Donald and Mary 
Ecroyd, who sang several enchanting 
duets. Raymond Fuss, who did not 
appear on this particular program, is a 
featured singer with the Artists Show- 
case group, and also gives excellent 
performances. 

Financially this theatre attempts to 
operate on a break-even basis, with 
ticket sales defraying some of the 
production costs, but invariably Mr. 
Steele must contribute several thou- 
sand dollars each year of his own money 
to keep the theatre going. They are a 
unique group in that they are trying to 
do strictly operatic programming, there 
is a lot of talent involved, and they are 
worthy of support. 
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This summer their offerings will 
include “La Boheme” in English on July 
4, 5, and 6, and a program of operatic 
scenes on July 12. A production of “La 
Traviata" to be presented in August 
does not yet have a definite date. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY 

PLAYERS 


This group is housed in a beautiful 
wood and stone Bucks County barn 
located on Route 263 just west of Route 
413, in Buckingham. They offer theatre- 
in-the- round, the only company in 
Bucks County presenting this form of 
theatre on a permanent basis. As most 
theatre-goers know,  theatre-in-the- 
round is generally staged with the very 
democratic idea that everyone in the 
audience suffers visually, but not all at 
the same time. In this case, however, 
the problem is relieved somewhat by 
having the audience seated on only two 
sides of the stage. Two side aisles are 
used for entrances and exits as well asa 
proscenium type entrance to the rear. 

This type of stage format was well 
suited to the group's production of 
*Carnival" by Bob Merrill, which I saw 
on May 24th. Strings of overhead lights 
which surrounded the rectangular stage 
added to the circus atmosphere, as 
jugglers, clowns, and puppeteers en- 
tered and exited by way of the aisles. 

The musical, which was the basis of 
the movie, “Lili,” concerns a bitter ex- 
dancer turned carnival puppeteer be- 
cause of a leg injury which caused a 
limp, and a naive country girl who joins 
the carnival, first as a souvenir seller, 
then as assistant to Marco the Magnifi- 
cent, a magician, and finally as a 
puppeteer with Paul, the former dancer. 
A number of songs which became 
popular enliven the show, and several 
performers did them justice. Tim 
Moyer, a strong baritone, turned in a 
superlative perforamcne as the limp- 
legged and bitter Paul. Pat Ryan, aclear 
soprano, won sympathy as Lili, the 
peripatetic innocent carnival newcom- 
er. Ted Davis, as Marco, portrayed just 
the right touch of cavalier vanity, and 
Ellen Adams’ Rosalie, the conniving 
carnival trooper, was charming. 

Costume execution was first rate, 


continued on page 37 
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COUNTRY 
DINING 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITIES 


OO, EE 


RESTAURANT OF 
THE MONTH 


Lake House Inn, in an early 1800’s former 
general store, has the distinction of being the only 
restaurant on Lake Nockamixon. 

Dine in a charming, intimate dining room with 
soft lights and music and attractive nautical decor, 
or on the “Weisel Wharf,” an outdoor dining 
porch overlooking the lake, where one can enjoy 
the lake breeze. 

After leisurely cocktails or fine wines from “The 
Smugglers’ Cellar,” accompanied by a special 
cheese spread and bread sticks, enjoy a full 
course dinner with a gourmet soup, salad with the 
unique Lake House French dressing, and the 
freshest seafood or specialties like Roast Duckling 
Flambe or Trout Almaden. 

Attentive service is capped by the appearance 
of the gourmet dessert tray at your tableside, 
offering such treats as homemade pies, tarts or 
cheese cake. 

Reservations requested. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Benetz Inn, 1030 N. W. End Blvd., Quakertown 
(Rt. 309 two miles north of town) 536-6315. A 
family-run restaurant that captures a feeling of 
Old World warmth with its atmosphere, service 
and food. If you like German cooking, order 
sauerbraten and spaetzles, but also recommend- 
ed is the roast duckling a l'orange. Buffet 
luncheon Thurs., buffet dinner Sat. at 5:30. L — 
($1.25 - $4.25); D — ($4 - $10). Weekend 


reservations advised. 


Boswell's Restaurant, Rte. 202, Buckingham. 
794-7959. Dine in a congenial colonial atmosphere 
on such fine eatables as Duck or Flounder stuffed 
with Crabmeat. Lunch platters & sandwiches 
from $1.95. Dinner platters $3.95 - $7.50. 
Children’s Menu. 


Brugger’s Pipersville Inn, Rtes. 413 & 611, 
Pipersville. 766-8540. Country dining in the fine 
old Bucks County Tradition, serving such dishes 
as Pie-Eyed Shrimp (Shrimp in beer batter), Roast 
Duckling, Crabmeat au Gratin. Children’s Menu. 
Cocktails served. 


Chez Odette, S. River Road, New Hope. 862- 
2432, 2773. The restaurant was once a barge stop 
on the Delaware Canal and is now a unique 
country “bistro.” The French cuisine includes 
Steak au Poivre, Trout stuffed with Escargot, 
Crepes stuffed with crabmeat or chicken. 
Features a daily gourmet luncheon buffet at $3.75. 
Cocktails served. Lunch 12-3, Dinner 6-10:30. 


The Copper Door North, Rte. 611, Warrington. 
DI-3-2552. Creative menus for outstanding food 
and drink, in a comfortable atmosphere, include 
such specialties as Steak Soup, Seafood Feast 
Stregato, freshly baked bread and Chocolate 
Mousse Pie. Drinks are giant-sized and delicious, 
whether you order a “Do-It-Yourself” Martini, a 
Mocha Mixer or a Gin Jardiniere topped with 
crisp vegetables. Dinners include soup, salad, 
bread, potato or Linguine in a choice of special 
sauces from $4.95 to $9.50. Daily specials 
featuring such dishes as Surf, Turf & Barnyard — 
Filet, Lobster Tails & Bar-B-Qued Ribs — are 
$6.95. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. The 
mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn on 
the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for a 
relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. Dining 
in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. Wine & 
Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday from 4 
($5.75 - $9.50) Closed Monday. Bar open 5-2. 
Reservations required. 


Goodnoe, Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 19 years of excellent food for 
family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for take-out 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily, Lunch from 11 
a.m. Restaurant closes at 11 p.m. Open 'til 
midnight Fri. & Sat. 


The Inn at Hope Ridge Farms, Aquetong Road, 
Solebury. 862-5959. Fresh vegetables and 
Gourmet cooking enhance everchanging menu at 
Hope Ridge Farms. A late dinner house open from 
7 p.m. until midnight and a Champagne breakfast 
is served on weekends from 1 a.m. til 4a.m. — try 
the Pancakes Marnier with fresh fruit. 


INN FLIGHT Restaurants & Cocktail 
Lounges, Abington, Colmar, Feasterville & 
Warrington, are designed to absolutely meet your 
dining out demands — service, atmosphere and 
location with special features in QUALITY and 
PRICE! 


King George II Inn, Radcliffe Street, Bristol. 788- 
5536. Dine in a really historic 250-year-old 
restored inn overlooking the Delaware. Colonial 
decor and candlelight enhance a dinner selected 
from English and American specialties such as 
Steak and Mushroom Pie, accompanied by a fine 
wine or Bass ale. Wind up with really great Irish 
coffee and a dessert. Open 7 days a week. 


A Charming 
Country Place 
to Dine 


«9» 
aes 


LUNCHEON 
11:30 to 3:30 
| everyday 


DINNER 
§:30 to 10:00 
Mon. thru Sat. 

Sun. 1 to 9 
For reservations, 


call: 794-7035 


Between New Hope 


and Doylestown 


on Route 202 


RESTAURANT 


Tues., Wed., 
Thurs., Fri. 
11:00 to 2:30 
5:00 to 8:00 
Sat. 11:00 to 8:30 
Sunday Dinners 
12:30 to 7:30 
Closed Monday 


aes | 
T mi 
ii ul 


Route 263 — Buckingham, 794 — 7959 


Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails 


COPPER 
DOOR. 


GLENSIDE 


WARRINGTON 


Open Daily 11 A.M. to 2:00 A.M. 
Sunday 4 to 10 


BREAKFAST 


IS READY 


968-3875 


LUNCHEON e DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 
RTS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 
DAILY 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. * FRI. & SAT. to 12 
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Water Wheel Inn 


DOYLESTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY 


La Bonne Auberge, Village 2, New Hope. 862- 
2462. Where everything is special — Potage 
Cressonniere, Rack of Lamb Arlesienne. Lunch 
$1.95 - $5.95. Dinner $8 - $12. Luncheon 12-2:30, 
Dinner 7-10.’ Music. Cocktails served. Reser- 
vations preferred. 


Minh, Lake House Inn, 1110 Old Bethlehem Road, 
Perkasie, Pa. 257-9954. (From Doylestown, Rt. 
313 North. Turn Right on old 563 at the traffic 


Banquetse Weddings Private Parties 


light, then Left on Old Bethlehem Pike at the Lake 

Wines e Cocktail Bar House sign.) Luncheon, Dinners, Cocktails. 

OPEN SUNDAY 2 TO'7 Enjoy Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere. 

Rts. 413 & 232 | Open daily Tues. thru Sat., 11:30 a.m. till closing. 

598-7469 Wrightstown | Sunday, 1-7 p.m. Serving weekday luncheon and 

= dinner specials. Master Charge and American 

Express accepted. Reservations appreciated. 
Ron DuBree, your Host. 


On Old Easton Road 
1 Mile North of Rts. 611 & 313 & Cross Keys 
Just beyond the Airport. 


call 345-9900 


OUR 51st YEAR AT / 
e COLMAR 


^ R U 6 6 Ẹ C nast cues riour ABINGTON 
Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, I RRINGTON 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old EASTERVILLE 
P | p a RSV | LL country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727...New Hope’s oldest building. 
Open 11:30 a.m. 'til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
i N requested. 


Still the same but a little more expensive 


LUNCH DAILY 12:00 tø 2:30 


DINNER 5:00 to 10:00 Old Anchor Inn, Routes 413 & 232, 
: : Wrightstown. 598-7469. Good old-fashioned 
NDAYS DINING FROM 1:00 to 9:00 S one . 
SU American food in a country setting. Cocktails Inn Flight 


766-8540 served. Lunch a la carte from $1.25. Dinner a la RESTAURANT/COCKTAILS 
CLOSED MONDAYS carte from $4.95. Closed Monday. 


Age oe” There'smore to enjoy at the beautiful 
E 9 


Delightful Dining on the Delaware 
in the River Room, The Club or the Old World Garden 
with dancing nightly in 
" THE CLUB. 


Dining 6 to 11 Luncheons 12 to 3 
Sundays 1 to 9 Closed Mondays _ sates 


v 


.. and perfect for private parties overlooking the river 
Lambertville at the New Hope Bridge Reservations (609) 397-0897 
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OLD BETHLEHEM ROAD, WEISEL 


T 


+ - 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
11:30 a.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
SUNDAY 1- 7 p.m. 


DAILY 9-9 © SUN. 10-6 


Party Trays Freezer Orders Hors D'Oeuvres Prime Beef 


CH 
Grand opening BR ing & eorye Inn 


Newly renovated 250-year-old inn, with pegged wood floors, roaring 
fireplaces, flickering candles, and a hand carved antique bar, overlooking 
the Delaware. 


Colonial American food with just a touch of Olde England, at prices that 
would have pleased William Penn. 


SALAD BAR e DRAUGHT ENGLISH BEER * EXTENSIVE WINE LIST 


* PUB LUNCHES 
e CANDLELIT DINNERS 
e INTIMATE LATE SUPPERS 
e HEARTY COCKTAILS 
Open 7 days a week 
102-110 Radcliffe Street, Bristol 
Reservations: 788-5536 


Airy 
(orar? 11 
Jin 


A Late 
Dinner House 


Serving from 
7 p.m. until Midnight 


CHAMPAGNE BREAKFAST 


1 a.m. until 4 a.m. weekends 


Scott Reeves at the Piano Nightly 


January' at Hope Ridge Farms 


A Stereophonic Discotheque 
Dancing under Kaleidoscopic Lighting 7 'til 2 nightly 
Cocktail Hour 1-6 daily 


(Turn left at "The Guild" coming out of New Hope on Rte. 202) 
Aquetong Road outside of New Hope 


862-5959 


Purple Plum, The Yard, Lahaska. 794-7035. Old 
Country atmosphere with each dish a specialty. 
Cocktails served. Lunch $1.95 - $6. Dinner $5 - $9. 
Children's portions. 


Stone Manor House — Rt. 413-202, 
Buckingham, Pa. 794-7883. Small, intimate old inn 
— Continental Cuisine & Cocktails served amidst 
old stone walls, Fireplace and crystal chandeliers. 
Dinner from $5.00. Open P.M. Closed Monday. 


Tom Moore's, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. It's handsome — with 
fireplaces, stained glass and Victorian headboard 
at the back of bar — and old — over 230 years. 
Mon., “The classic buffet," Wed., “Turfman’s 
Night" (9 $7.95. Open every evening. Reser- 
vations. 


Water Wheel Inn, (1 mile north of Rts. 611 & 
313), Doylestown, Pa. 345-9900. Unusual recipes 
reflecting the past are served in historic John 
Dyers Mil of 1714 where water-powered 
grindstones milled grain into flour for 
Washington's troops. Open daily from 11 A.M. 
serving the finest victuals, spirits and malt liquors. 
SPECIAL FEATURE: Sunday HUNT 
BREAKFAST to 3 P.M. followed by Sunday 
Dinners. Also reservations for parties, banquets, 
receptions and meetings. Luncheon from $1.95, 
Dinners from $4.95. Home-made pastries. Under 
new management with chefs Bil and Garry 
Waldie. 


NEW JERSEY 


Lambertville House, Bridge St., Lambert- 
ville, N.J. (609) 397-0202. 162-year-old inn with 
delightful atmosphere. Dine here in candlelight 
setting. Hot, homemade bread served daily. Our 
own famous Lambertville House salad dressing. 
Open 11:30 A.M. seven days a week. Dinners 
from $3.75 to $11.50 with dinner specials Tuesday 
and Thursday at $4.25. Banquet facilities. 


Rivers Edge, Lambertvile, N.J. at the New 
Hope Bridge, (609) 397-0897. Dining on the 
Delaware in a choice of incomparable settings — 
The River Room, The Garden or The Club. The 
view vies with the superb menu featuring: prime 
rib, stuffed lobster, sweetbreads and special 
dessert menu. Luncheon to 3 P.M., ($2-$5), 
Dinner to 11 P.M. ($6-$12). Dancing nightly. 
Tuesday eve — join the single set. Reservations. 
Jackets on weekends. Closed Monday. 


The Swan Hotel, 43 South Main St., Lambert- 
ville, N.J. (609) 397-3552. Unquestionably one of 
the Delaware Valley's most beautiful turn-of-the- 
century bars. Its back street elegance and superb 
art collection create an ambiance found only in 
the pubs of London and Dublin. Open daily 
except Sunday, 4 P.M. 'til 2 A.M. featuring 
excellent drinks and pub sandwiches. Jack Gill on 
the piano — Saturdays. 


Speaking out - continued from page 3 


“And your engineers must have told 
you that this field is a major flood plain.” 

“Talk to my lawyers,” he cried, 
disappearing into a foxhole. 

The tank, now just inches from the 
walls of the farmhouse, suddenly 
stopped dead, knocked out by a 
withering volley of what appeared to be 
hundreds of hardbound copies of 
Thoreau's “Walden Pond." 

The Resistance fighters, recognizing 
their advantage, started hurling small, 
odd-looking projectiles out of the upper 
windows of their stronghold. I ducked 
behind a tarpaper barricade decorated 
with a Plastic-Made-To-Look-Like- 
Brick facade. “What on earth are they 
doing?” I asked a soldier in a nearby 
mortar emplacement. 

“Hurling invectives...totally obsolete 
form of warfare,” he commented. 

Just then, the General emerged from 
his foxhole mumbling something about 
desperate situations and desperate 
measures. He barked an unintelligible 
command into his walky-talky. 

Moments later, a B-52 bomber ap- 
peared in the sky directly over the 
beseiged farmhouse. The bombay 
doors opened and out cascaded a rain 
of death—thousands of miniature plas- 
tic replicas of a Sunoco service station. 

The farmhouse shivered and col- 
lapsed, as the haggard defenders came 
scurrying out into the daylight clasping 
their hands on top of their heads. 

| turned to the General, who was 
busy pinning a medal on his own chest. I 
congratulated him on this tactical 
success and asked, “What do you think 
was the single greatest weakness of 
your enemy in this battle . . . General 
D’Isorganizashun?” 

“I believe you've hit the nail on the 
head, m’boy,” he responded, cleverly. 
“See, didn’t I tell you those old stone 
houses might cave in any second? Tsk, 
tsk, when will they learn.” m 


IRA New Libry Beck shes YEA 
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ECL AU CTT 
e NEW LIBRARY BOOK SHOP 


33 South State St. 


4 A SE Newtown, Pa. 


Monday - Saturday 
10:00 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 


Also Friday evenings 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 


Jor Special Orders Call 
968-2131 


SWIMMING POOL SERVICE 


SALES * REPAIRS * PARTS 
*RESIDENTIAL 
*COMMERCIAL 


CALL 348-8990 


*Chemicals *Accessories *Marlow Pumps and Motors (Sales) 


*Cleaning *Painting *Winterizing (Service) 


645 N. MAIN ST. A 
DOYLESTOWN Mt. Lake Service Co. 
be OF TÉ ibeosat Gifts 


YUCCA TRADING POST 
AND GALLERY 


Finest Quality — Authentic Indian 
Jewelry — Art Crafts 
Notes and other 
Unusual Giftwares 
138 West State St. (Rt. 202) 


348-5782 Doylestown, Pa. 


OPEN: 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tues. through Sat. OTHER HOURS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


"nm 


E Where you save 
pets does 
K- $ make a difference 
: : 


Vadis: 


TREVOSE 


Six Convenient Locations: 

SAV | NGS Rte. 202, Buckingham 
ASSOCIATION 735 Davisville Rd., Southampton 
Bucks County Mall, Feasterville 

Street & Brownsville Rds., Trevose 

Trenton & Penna. Aves., Morrisville 

Bensalem Shopping Plaza, Cornwells Heights 
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IHE 


by Hal Borden 


It was all over for him now. Word had 
reached the troops that the war had 
ended and they were victorious. Some 
had left for home already, but even 
though Abel Beecham was anxious to 
get back to his farm, his wife and small 
son, he wanted to stay in the area and 
hear the great general address the 
troops. 

Right now he sat within hearing 
distance of headquarters. Just sat 
staring, wrapped in a mood that was 
somehow out of character for a soldier 


who had fought victoriously. The 
concern he felt for his future seemed to 
seep through his being and bathe him in 
a strange sort of doubt. And though he 
was impatient inside he was willing to 
wait. 

He was a strange man of twenty- 
three, tall and sparse. The skimpy 
rations and the long, weary months of 
fighting had pared his frame down to 
where it was devoid of any reserve flesh. 
What remained was muscular and 
sinewy. Nevertheless his uniform was 
ill-fitting and seemed to hang on him like 
loose flapping canvas. 

Secretly he was ashamed at the 
concern he felt over the future, for it 
gnawed constantly at his heart. And 
though he never asked, he sometimes 
wondered whether others felt the same 
way. 

That’s why he had wanted to stay and 
hear the address to the troops, the final 
one, by General Washington. Perhaps 
the words would give him the buoy to 
his confidence that was sorely needed. 
He wanted to be certain to hear every 
word for there might come some tiny 
thread of assurance to a not-too-well- 
educated dirt farmer like himself. So he 
listened. 

“who has before seen a disciplined 
army formed at once from such raw 
materials? Who, that was not a witness, 
could imagine that the most violent local 
prejudices would cease so soon, and 
that men who came from the different 
parts of the continent, strongly dis- 
posed, by the habits of education, to 
despise and quarrel with each other, 
would instantly become but one patriot- 
ic band of brothers..." 

It seemed like such a long journey 
home, due perhaps to the anxiety 
attached to the meaning of "home." 
What of those who hadn't agreed with 
the revolution's cause? How would they 
accept his return? Had, as General 
Washington told the last of his soldiers, 
“local prejudices ceased?” 

The November dusk was cold and 
snow threatened as he neared the 
outskirts of his village and with a 
mittened hand waved a silent thanks to 
the driver who could take him no 
further. He would have to walk the 
remainder of the way home even 
though the calves of his legs were 


aching and he could do with a hot meal. 

It grew dark early and as he walked 
steadily over the frozen ruts of the 
mountain road he had time to think, to 
sum up the experiences of the past 
three militant years. He knew deep 
within him that he was fortunate to be 
going home at all, for there were many 
who would remain forever where they 
had fallen in battle. But even yet he 
wondered, “What is to come for me? Is 
the freedom we won worthy of the price 
paid?” It was the echo of the general’s 
words that seemed to supply the 
answer. “...or who, that was not on the 
spot, can trace the steps by which such 
a wonderful revolution has been effect- 
ed...?" 

It would be spring before he would be 
able to work his land and the tight fist of 
winter was barely upon him. He tried to 
shake the all-engulfing narcotic of 
gloom and fear by thinking of pleasanter 
things. His wife, his son. 

Then, in the grey light cast by the thin 
crescent of the moon, he could make 
out the outline of his home. It stood 
alone, back from the road, squarelike 
and vague in the poor light. Behind it lay 
the land, white-tipped in the grip of 
frost, barren and showing the effects of 
the three plantings it had missed. But he 
knew that inside his wife Kathleen and 
son Durius must be sleeping in the 
downstairs winter bedroom. His heart- 
beat quickened with anticipation that 
made him hurry all the more despite his 
leaden limbs. 

When he stood on the familiar granite 
door rock and tapped softly on the 
heavy pine door its very solidarity 
seemed to please him like the symbol of 
protection it afforded. He knocked 
again, louder this time, and heard the 
soft stirring inside the house, then the 
question, fearful yet expectant, ^Who's 
there?" 

“It’s me, Abel," he spoke through the 
door. Then he said his name again, 
louder this time, almost a shout. 

When he saw Kathleen in the door- 
way his heart quickened and before he 
closed the door against the night air he 
had her in his arms and was kissing her. 

She hadn't changed much, he no- 
ticed. Her hair was still soft and brown 
like he remembered, her skin smooth 
and fresh feeling. The tenderness that 
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exuded from her short stature was still 
there to engulf him. There were tiny 
lines at her eyes he didn't quite 
remember, but it could be the poor light 
playing tricks. 

“Darling, you're home,” was all she 
could seem to say over and over but to 
Abel it was enough. 

He glanced around the room remem- 
bering everything and surprised at its 
familiarity after three years. Somehow it 
all seemed too fragile to be near after 
the ruggedness of army life. 

They spoke of small things, inconse- 
quentials almost, as they faced one 
another across the kitchen table. Then 
he rose and walked into the bedroom. 
He rolled back the covers carefully and 
looked down at Durius. 

“Big,” he said. 

She came and stood beside him and 
spoke in her soft way. 

“You must be tired, Abel.” 

He knew from the sound of her words 
that his weariness must be apparent 
though he had fought to hide all signs of 
fatigue. 

She had turned to clear the table. “It’s 
nearly dawn,” she said, “Pll stay up." 

“The land,” he started to say. Then 
he stopped as she raised her hand to 
quiet him. 

"Later," she said. *We'll talk about 
the land tomorrow after you've slept." 

He pulled off his boots and watched 
as she peeled back the thick comforter 
of the bed. "Stil warm," she seid 
smiling. 

Lying on his side he reached out and 
slowly brought his son closer to him. 
More warmth crept into his body and 
the soft breathing brushed his cheek. 

"Tomorrow we'll plan," he said and 
the words were low but meaningful. 

Sleep began to close over him like a 
cloak and the moon splashed its glow 
across the wide-boarded floor, lighting 
the surroundings in bas-relief. It was the 
silhouette he had seen so many times in 
his mind during the past three years. 

He knew now that spring had a way of 
always coming and it was foolish for a 
man to have thoughts of doubt about 
the future. It wouldn't be easy but with a 
family and the land there was no reason 
why that future would not be one of 
hope and brightness just like he'd heard 
General Washington say. m 
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HOW IT WAS IN 1928 


CHANGING TIMES: This Rambler 
recalls a meeting of the Doylestown 
School Board forty-seven years ago 
when the late Dr. Carmon Ross, one of 
Pennsylvania's top educators, was re- 
elected supervising principal of good old 
Doylestown High School at a salary of 
$4400 a year! At that same meeting Miss 
Elizabeth Lamb was re-elected principal 
of the school at a salary of $2200 a year. 
William E. Wolfe was re-elected head 
coach and director of athletics plus the 
duties of history teacher at a salary of 
$2500 a year. Miss Thelma B. Winger 
was re-elected school nurse at $1500 a 
year and Miss Mildred Fretz was re- 
elected office clerk at $90 a month. 
Eight teacher vacancies existed at that 
meeting. I wonder how many vacancies 
would exist today at the 1928 salary 


range! 
k*k k*k 


REAL ESTATE: Bucks County 
Realtor Wynne James advertised in 
local newspapers a 10-room dwelling 
with all conveniences, for rent at $50 a 
month; a 6-room house with garage at 
$20 a month; a 5-room house in New 
Britain for $15 a month and a centrally 


located garage in Doylestown Borough 


for $5 a month. 
k k k 


GENTLEMAN BANDITS: “Don’t 
holler, Dad, and we will not hurt you,” 
said one of five bandits who pressed a 
revolver against the face of James Harr, 
night watchman at the Richland Silk 
Throwing plant in Upper Bucks County 
on the early morning of April 9. the 
bandits got away with raw silk valued at 
$10,000. Before parting, the spokesman 
said to Harr, “We are sorry we have to 
do this but we must do something to 


make a living.” 
k k k*k 


BASKETBALL TESTIMONIAL: Ed- 
ucators, opposition coaches and sports 
writers paid tribute to the great 1928 
Doylestown High basketball team at a 
testimonial dinner held in the Doylest- 
own High gymnasium. The dinner was 
prepared by Miss Dewees and her 
domestic science girls. Jean Blair was 
the head waitress, assisted by Doris 
Dieterich, Eleanor Hodgins. Alice Moy- 
er, Mary Hellyer, Olive High, Mary 
Shelly, Joe Sayre, Anna Cope, Ellen 
Rutherford, Emma Trauger, Dorothy 


Bodley, Susie Hoffman, Dorothy Hoff- 
man, Dorothy Histand, Ruth Kelly and 
Charlotte McLaughlin. I recall securing 
Gordon Mackay, sports editor of the 
Philadelphia Record, as our guest 
speaker. Honored guests included 
Doylestown High's team and the Penn- 
sylvania State champions from Hazel- 
ton High. Members of the Doylestown 
team awarded letters were Captain Cy 
Hoffman, Gerald Hennessy, Jay Richar, 
Ed Slaughter, Phil Waddington, Tom 
Beans, Ally Rufe, Manager Ed Garner 
and Newton Wismer, treasurer of the 
Athletic Association. Dr. Carmon Ross 
was toastmaster and congratulations 
were extended to the teams by Hiram 
H. Keller, Kiwanis president; Nick 
Power, Rotary president and ART 
DOPR (this Rambler) representing the 


press. 
k*k k*k 


WEDDING BELLS: A wedding of 
interest took place in Salem Reformed 
Church (Doylestown), when Miss Mary 
Shore, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander B. Shore became the bride of 
Harry Blair, of Hatboro, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph D. Blair, of Point Pleasant, 
with the Rev. Charles F. Freeman 


officiating. 
k k*k 


EASTER EGG HUNT Over 1,000 
kiddies took part in the annual Easter 
Egg Hunt sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Doylestown, on the lawn of the 
home of the Isaac J. Vanartsdalens on 
Lincoln Avenue. Three thousand eggs 
were “hidden” on the spacious grounds 
and prizes awarded to the winners in 
different classes according to ages. 
Under-six group winners were Peggy 
Griffiths, Martha Landis, Dick Bryan 
and Billy Satterthwaite. Over-six group 
winners were Jessie Davis, May 
Werner, Jack McClintock and Joe 
Kloepher. 


KEK 


MISCELLANY: Justice of the Peace 
W. Carlisle Hobensack had a busy April 
11 morning when he fined six piggery 
owners from Bensalem Township a 
total of $160 for violating the state 
health laws. Arrests were made by 
County Detective Antonio Russo of 


Bristol, and the prosecution was con- 
ducted by Attorney Hiram H. Keller for 
the State Department of Health. 

... William Holbert, for many years a 
merchant and postmaster at Warring- 
ton, died in Abington Memorial Hospital 
three days after being taken ill with the 
grippe which developed into a more 
serious illness. Mr. Holbert built his 
store in Warrington in 1844. 

... Within 20 feet of the spot where his 
father took his own life on October 28, 
1923, the lifeless body of Arthur R. 
Bethman, 19, of Dublin, was found 
hanging from a mow ladder in the barn 


on the family homestead. 
*oko* 


MURDER: Calvin E. James, 
Doylestown salesman, confesses to the 
brutal murders of William Harold 
Dunstan, 32, Doylestown, and of his 
wife's uncles, Thomas and Joseph 
Erwin, at their farm in Jamison, Bucks 
County. The 26-year-old James, a 
bootlegger, confessed to the killings in 
the Reading Barracks of the State 
Police after questioning by District 
Attorney Arthur M. Eastburn. Dun- 
stan's body was riddled with five bullets 
from James' gun and his body tossed 
into the Delaware Division of the Lehigh 
Canal north of Uhlertown, on April 21, 
1928, several years after the Erwin 
brothers' murders on October 20, 1925. 


*ok* 


CHICKEN THIEVES: “Chicken thi- 
every is far too extensive in Bucks 
County" declared Judge William C. 
Ryan as he sentenced Mathew Cheves, 
of Taylorsville, to not less than one, or 
more than two years in the Bucks 
County Prison after a guilty plea was 
entered to the theft of 16 chickens from 
the hennery of Edwin Johnson in Upper 
Makefield Township. The arrest was 
made by Corporal Pickering of the 


Edison sub-station of State Police. 
k*k 


SPELLING CHAMP: John Banko, 
8th grade student at Edgewood School, 
near Yardley, won the Bucks County 
spelling championship from Kenneth 
Yost of Morrisville, a former champion, 
with more than fifty boys and girls 
competing. m 
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SPEAKING 


by Marion Mizenko 


I guess the first thing to caution the 
beginner about is not to *dive in" head 
first with all kinds of charts and books 
and advice. Start out by visiting the 
library nearest you to check on such 
books as are available on the subject. 
As soon as you have selected the book 
that most nearly follows what you want 
to accomplish, you can purchase either 
a paperback edition, or borrow from the 
library or a friend. We would not 
suggest borrowing from a friend be- 
cause when the bug bites, it doesn't give 
up for years and then you might lose a 
friend over a book—not worth it! 

The next step is to start asking 
questions, first of the oldest member of 
your family, being careful not to be over- 
zealous because you'll surely frighten 
your “victims” away. Be sure to be 
patient, especially with the older folks, 
and make it a rule to explain why you 
are asking questions all of a sudden and 
why you seem to write down every word 
they say. This sounds easy but you'll 
find that most of the time, people feel 
that you should pay them for their life 
story complete with dates, since they're 
convinced you'll make a nice little nest 
egg on their hard work. If only that were 
true! Actually the opposite is the case— 
you will spend quite a bit getting the 
facts together, putting them in readable 
form and then begging people to buy 
what you have printed, if indeed you 
ever get to the printing stage! 

The most important advice is pa- 


tience with a big “P”. People will say 
they don't remember a thing when you 
ask if they ever had an Aunt Marion; 
however, as you chat with them about 
the beautiful pansies along the walk, 
they'll remember, all of a sudden, they 
did have an Aunt Marion from New 
Jersey and that's where all the Smiths 
settled first. Once you get going, it will 
become easier; in fact, you may even 
want to start with the pansies and go on 
from there to find out about Aunt 
Marion. 

Somewhere between the time you 
began and now, you will be wondering 
how to set up a system so you don't mix 
up Aunt Marion with Aunt Caroline, or 
Uncle George. The best system for a 
beginner is the simplest system. One 
that I use with great flexibility is the 
"double any number" system as follows: 
The husband in a family is #2, the wife 
33. Double either number and the 
person of that sum is the father of the 
individual; i.e., #4 is the father of #2, and 
#6 is the father of #3. Any number plus 
one is the mother of that individual; i.e., 
#5 is the mother of #2 and the wife of #4; 
and #7 is the mother of #3 and the wife of 
#6. This can go into infinity, but you will 
find that once you are into the thou- 
sands you are gaining ground! A simple 
three-ring book is best, with lined pages 
locating the numbers in the same place 
on each page. You should be able to 
start with #2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 at the very 
least. If you have not married and you 


want to use this system, assign #1 to 
yourself (everyone wants to be #1), #2 
to your father, and #3 to your mother, 
going on from there. Now that my own 
children are married, they have taken 
new numbers. The pages in your book 
can be copied by your own child and the 
husband or wife can either get the 
information from their families or start 
from scratch following the same 
system, assigning new numbers in 
accordance with the above. Special 
material such as copies of birth certifi- 
cates, baptismal records, graduation, 
etc. can be inserted behind that individ- 
ual’s numbered page. 

So much space has been devoted toa 
numbering system because you will find 
this is a very important phase of 
genealogy that must be solved before 
other milestones can be passed in the 
course of your investigations. It is 
absolutely necessary to be able to 
complete one line and number them 
without having the foggiest about #8, 16, 
32, etc.; in fact, you don’t even need 
numbered sheets for the eights—the 
numbers will be open and ready 
whenever you are able to fill them in. 
You will find many who will disagree 
with this suggested system—just keep 
in mind it is only a suggestion. 

Future columns will cover more 
sophisticated steps but still will keep the 
beginner in mind at all times. Questions 
may be directed to the column and 
attempts will be made to get answers for 
you. Whether you have specific ques- 
tions or not, however, please let 
Panorama know your thoughts about 
this new column, how it can be im- 
proved, and of course, negative com- 
ments are welcome as well. Questions 
should be of a general nature and not 
specific as to who your great- 
grandfather is if your father is thus-and- 
so. 

One parting thought—probably the 
one question with which you will be 
confronted the most is why you are 
interested in genealogy. I can only say it 
is a hobby, like many other hobbies, and 
that this writer considers the intimate 
knowledge of history gained from its 
practice and the wonderful people met 
during its development are worth just as 
much as a beautiful rock or a rare stamp 
might be to others. m 
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TIPS ON 
OUTDOOR COOKING 


With the outdoor eating season in full swing, 
you may be looking for ways to improve the 
quality of the meats you cook on your outdoor 
grill. 


Here are some suggestions from Bucks 


County's Extension Home Economist: 


* Grease the rack or grid to prevent food 


from sticking 
* To cut down on drippings that cause 
flames, trim fat from edges of meat to one- 
quarter to one-third thickness. 

* Slash fat remaining around edges to 
prevent curling of meat. 

* Drain marinated meat, poultry and fish 
throughly before cooking, to help prevent 
flames and smoke. 

* If using a sauce, add it to both sides after 
cooking. 

* To grill, put meat, poultry or fish 3 to 8 
inches from the heat. The thinner the meat 
and the rarer you want it, the closer it should 
be placed to the heat. 

* Do not keep the meat close to the heat for 
more than a few mintues. 

* To check the doneness of meat, insert a 
sharp, pointed knife near the center and look 
at the inner color. 


* X oc X X KK 


INDEPENDENCE DAY - continued from page 21 


composed of about 50 members, all of 
whom were dressed in a most comical 
manner. It was nearly nine o'clock when 
they dispersed, having paraded all the 
principal streets in town. As they went 
marching along, some mounted on 
horses, and some seated in old rickety 
wagons, they presented a sight ludic- 
rous to behold. Some were blacked, 
while others sought to disguise their 
‘physiogs’ by covering them with false 
faces. ‘We colod folks’ in the front 
wagons, enlivened the occasion by 
some good old plantation gongs (sic), 
interspersed with the beating of ye little 
drum, and some highly amusing gest- 
ures and gymnastic feats common to 
‘Sambo’. Judging from the number of 
people on the streets to view them, and 
the benign smiles which lighted up the 
countenances of the spectators, our 
people highly appreciate such fun,” said 
the Doylestown Daily Democrat. 

The court house was adorned with 
red, white, and blue, inside and out — 
flags, bunting, eagles, and fluff. Every- 
where you turned, everything you 
touched was glowing with chauvinism. 
The grass was covered with picnickers, 
the ice-cream saloons were crowded, 
and all around was sound—pops, 
screams, fizzles, bang, and crash, from 
crackers, flower-pots, fusees, bombs, 
and cannon. 

At Bristol they sent up a twenty-foot 
balloon in the afternoon, and it blew 
over to Trenton. That night, there were 
Chinese lanterns. In Doylestown, the 
entire Lenape Building was illuminated, 
and this was before the days of electrical 
service. At Hulmeville, the more daring 
celebrants were taking target practice 
with roman candles. Everywhere some- 
one was ritually reading the radical old 
Declaration of Independence to loyal 
gatherings of conservative citizens who 
would have felt their lives threatened by 
a strict application of the document. 

But in Newtown, there was less traffic 
than usual, and in Yardleyville “an 
almost sabbath stillness” prevailed: 
everyone was either out in the fields or 
gone over to Trenton or down to 
Philadelphia to see their celebrations. 
The one at Philadelphia—the Centenni- 
al Exposition in Fairmount Park—had 


been going since President Grant 
opened it May 10, and would last until 
November 10, and draw 9,910,966 
admissions to see the hand and torch of 
the Statue of Liberty (her body was still 
with Bartholdi in France, and wouldn’t 
be here until 1884) and the new painting, 
“The Spirit of 76,” among other attrac- 
tions. 

In the middle of the celebration at 
Doylestown, some unusual fireworks 
occurred: a pile of dry manure ignited at 
Thornton’s stable. The surface of the 
heap burned off, and the fire might have 
taken the stable if young Michael 
Thornton had not quickly doused it. 
The occurrence of the fire, with its 
peculiar fuel, isa tempting symbol of the 
nature of those contrasting times. The 
honor and glory of the Centennial came 
during the Gilded Age of the financial 
speculators and robber barons, at the 
end of eight years of President Grant’s 
unusually corrupt administration, right 
after a bank panic and a recession, in 
the last days of Reconstruction and the 
“winning” of the West, and just before 
the disputed Hayes-Tilden election. 

The Fourth itself had declined into 
license for some, apathy for others. In 
1872 the holiday went “uncelebrated” in 
Hatborough, but the Bristol constable 
“was so full of business during the day 
that he was forced to decline an 
invitation to quell a riot in Newport- 
ville.” They had alot of trouble in Bristol 
in those days with rowdy boat clubs 
coming up the Delaware from Philadel- 
phia and scuffling with the locals. July 4 
had been a lively time since it first was 
celebrated in Philadelphia in 1777, the 
year after the Continental Congress 
met there to serve the paper on 
England: the first official celebration 
dinner featured the Hessian band that 
had been captured at Trenton the 
previous Christmas. 

Just as there is no record of a Liberty 
Bell having been part of the scene in 
1776, so July 4 was irregularly celebrat- 
ed until Massachusetts made it an 
official holiday in 1781. In 1788 it was 
elaborated in honor of the ratification of 


the Constitution. The Erie Canal was 
begun on July 4, 1817, and the Balti- 
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Theater - continued from page 25 


and Stephanie Campbell's choreoara- 
phy enhanced a good show even fur- 
ther. 

This theatre group operates on a 
break-even basis, with some financial 
support achieved by paid admissions 
and the sale of season tickets. It is a 
summer theatre group, but also oper- 
ates a children’s traveling theatre group 
in the winter months which helps bring 
in additional revenue. 

The Players’ barn was purchased in 
1962 from a neighboring farmer. After 
extensive remodeling, which took 
about a year, bathrooms and theatre 
seats were installed, (It boasts some.of 
the most comfortable seating in sum- 
mer stock.) The revamping of facilities 
is still in progress, with renovation of the 
lobby planned for the Bicentennial 
celebration next year, which will also 
mark the 209th anniversary of the 
building of the circa 1767 barn. The 
Town and Country Players plan to 
produce an original play with a Bicent- 
ennial theme to celebrate this anniver- 
sary, and the play-reading committee 
welcomes the submission of original 
scripts from the community. Open 
auditions are held for all upcoming 
productions. 

This season’s schedule includes “You 
Can’t Take It With You,” by Moss Hart 
and George S. Kaufman on July 4, 5, 11 
and 12; “Everything in The Garden,” by 
Edward Albee, on August 8, 9, 15 and 
16; and “A Flea in Her Ear,” by Georges 
Faydeau, September 19, 20, 26, 27, and 
October 3 and 4. 


DUTCH COUNTRY 
PLAYERS 


The Dutch Country Players, located 
in a renovated barn on Route 563 just 
west of Harleysville, Pa., are celebrating 
their 24th season this year. Past Dutch 
Country productions have been award 
winners in the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Theatre Council Drama Festival 
competition. Every year since 1968, the 
group has held the honor of either best 
production, best actress, best director, 
or most creative production, some- 
times holding several awards simultane- 
ously. 

The first production in the present 
playhouse was given in 1956. At that 
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time the barn was rented from the Ridge 
Road Hotel next door. In 1962 the entire 
property was purchased by the Players, 
and feeling that they did not want to get 
into the hotel business, the restaurant- 
hotel was sold, with the Dutch Country 
Players retaining title to the barn and 
parking area. 

The fact that there is a good restaur- 
ant next door, where the bill of fare lists 
varied entrees at reasonable prices, is 
one of the many appealing aspects of 
the theatre. The box office opens at 7:30 
p.m. and seating is on a first come - first 
served basis. There is provision on the 
program to write in your name; you can 
then hang it on the chair of your choice 
(the seats are canvas) and have ample 
time for a drink and dinner before 
showtime. 

Friday night, May 30th, the group 
presented the comedy "Lovers and 
Other Strangers," by Renee Taylor and 
Joseph Bologna, which also became a 
popular movie. The play concerns the 
amorous exploits of six couples in 
various apartments in New York City. 

Because the Dutch Country Players 
are essentialy a repertory company, 
members of the cast are chosen from 
the roughly one hundred active mem- 
bers of the group. The quality of their 
productions, and the ease with which 
the actors handle their characters, 
reflect the collective rapport gained by 
working together year after year. 
Among the excellent performances 
were Dick Ryan as the too-tired 
Johnny, and Gail Crouse, who played 
two roles in the play: the unfaithful Hal 
and the advice-giving Frank. Two 


female performers notable in the excel- 
lent cast were June Sullivan as Cathy 
and Elaine D’Agostino as Wilma. 

This production was also done in the 
round, as a diversion from their usual 
use of a well-equipped proscenium 
stage; it was quite effective in its use of 
light played on the barest of furnishings 
to create the imaginary apartments. 
Marge Fiegel’s able direction, utilizing 
the open stage space in a variety of 
ways, lent a great deal to the effective- 
ness of the production. 

On the Dutch Country Players’ 
schedule for the summer months are “6 
Rms. Riv Vu,” by Bob Randall, opening 
in June and continuing on July 4, 5, 11 
and 12; “Babes in Arms” by George 
Oppenheimer, July 25 and 26, August 1, 
2, 9, 15 and 16; “A Man for All Seasons,” 
by Robert Bolt, September 5, 6, 12, 13, 
19, 20, 26 and 27. 

The group has an unusually long 
season, since they continue into the fall 
with “Words and Worlds,” an evening 
of one-act plays by Charles Yerger; a 
repeat of “Lovers and Other Strangers” 
on October 10, 11, 17 and 18; and the 
classic play “Tobacco Road” by Jack 
Kirkland, to be staged October 31, 
November 1, 7, 8, 14, 15 21 and 22. 

These groups (and others like them 
listed in Panorama’s Calendar of 
Events) are the very real benefactors of 
the communities they serve, as well as 
the public at large. It well behooves the 
public to insure their continued exis- 
tence by extending support in the form 
of attendance at their programs. 

Try it - you'll be glad to make their 
acquaintance! m 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Continued from page 36 


more & Ohio Railroad on July 4, 1828. 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
died on July 4, 1826. On July 4, 1845— 
“by accident,” he insists Henry 
Thoreau went into the woods to write 
Walden. The cornerstone of Washing- 
ton’s Monument was laid July 4, 1850. In 
1861 the holiday was not observed in 
the South, which said it no longer was 
part of the Union. But until someone 
organized a march of troops from 
northern and southern states at the 
Centennial in Philadelphia - the first 
such march since before the late 
rebellion - for years no one had taken 
any great pains to tie history or culture 
to the Fourth. 

Certain customs did evolve around 
the. holiday, however. One was the 
patriotic oration, which Historian Merle 
Curtis found to contain the following 
elements: 

“The typical oration began with the 
recital of American history in the 
colonial era and traced the hand of God 
at every point, emphasized the love of 
liberty of the early Americans, de- 
scribed the events leading up to the 
Revolution with considerable animus 
against the Bristish, glorified the hero- 
ism of the struggle for independence, 
expressed reverence for the Revolu- 
tionary leaders, urged the importance 
of attacking existing problems in their 
spirit, took pride in the amazing 
material and social progress of the 
country, and expressed loyalty ot the 
nation and faith in its future... 

“In short, the Independence Day 
oration, for all its bombast and plati- 
tudes, epitomized the whole pattern of 
American patriotic thought and feeling. 
Even when it was quickly forgotten, 
even when in their daily lives the men 
who had delivered it and the men who 
had listened to it forthwith indulged in 
profitmaking in public office, in outs- 
marting the government, in defying the 
national laws, in laboring for the 
advantage of a state, section, and class, 
the Fourth of July oration was still an 
invitation to patriotism, still an inspira- 
tion for loyalty to the nation.” 

(In his historical oration at Doylest- 
own in 1876, the Rev. S. M. Andrews 
also raised these questions: “Who built 


the first bathroom in Doylestown? 
..Can we ever again, as in 1831, buy 
good butter at 10 cents, or even 64 
cents per pound?”) 

Another custom in the East was the 
early-morning burlesque parade of 
Horribles, such as the Doylestown 
Shoot-Snipers of 1876. They had been 
the Whangdoodles in 1874, and the 
Hipperscoffians (or Hyperscoffians, 
depending on which newspaper was 
accurate) in 1872. Since they were 
satirizing women’s rights, Horace Gree- 
ley, the Democratic editor and presid- 
ential candidate; and Carl Schurz, the 
Liberal Republican senator from Mis- 
souri, the marchers may have been 
cheerfully-concealed conservative Rep- 
ublicans. The clowns were a balance to 
the straight military march in the after- 
noon. 

That summer of’72 was intensely hot: 
six days over ninety degrees, broken by 
violent electrical storms all over the 
county on the afternoon of the Fourth. 
“The bad sanitary conditions” of Philad- 
elphia and New York were driving the 
well-to-do out to Bucks County for 
relief, and the heat was killing hundreds 
of poor people, especially workers. On 
the Fourth lightning struck many barns 
around the county, and a house west of 
Newtown. A lightning rod saved the 
house, but did not spare Mrs. Joseph 
Klett, who was in the sitting room, the 
feeling that “something passed very 
close to her body, leaving an unpleasant 
sensation about her head all the 
following day.” Below town, the storm 
washed out the Friends First-Day 
School picnic in Mrs. Worth’s shady 
yard. Above town, lightning struck a 
tree on John Buckland’s farm and 
stunned several members of the family. 
Thus, nature’s own fireworks ended the 
day. 

Baseball was growing in national 
acceptance around Centennial time 
(the National League was organized in 
1876), but thereis no record of the game 


being part of July 4 celebrations in 
Bucks County. Instead, quoits—a 
pitch-to-the-peg game like 
horseshoes—was the big sport. In 1875, 
when the Fourth fell on Sunday and was 
celebrated on the Fifth, Wrightstown 
beat Doylestown, 9-8, for the area 
championship. The sport reportedly 


was popular with the many unemployed 
farm and shop workers. Over at 
Hulmeville they had their own special 
sport, a “grand tub race” starting at 4 
p.m. on Neshaminy Creek. It was a 
critical success: 


“Soon nearly all the tubs in the village 
had been gathered up and taken to the 
banks of the Neshaminy. By this time a 
large number had asssembled upon 
both sides of the creek to witness the 
race, and...seven stout, healthy and 
ambitious young men, dressed in very 
odd costumes, appeared and entered 
their respective boats. As could be seen 
by their awkwardness, none had ever 
before tried the experiment, and it was 
ludicrous to see the many upsets that 
befell them. But after many fruitless 
efforts to ride the wave, Mr. A. 
VanHorn managed to discover the 
position necessary to balance the 
circular boat, and he crossed to the 
opposite bank amid the cheers of the 
spectators. It was then not so difficult a 
matter for all to obtain a balance, and all 
made ready for starting at the word, 
which was given by a chosen one on the 
shore. Seven young men paddled, with 
the determination of success in every 
vein, but Harry Swift, Jr., was the first to 
reach shore, followed only a foot or two 
behind by A. VanHorn and W.H. 
Johnson, who were even. All the others 
succeeded in crossing in turn. The 
afternoon was pleasant, the water 
warm, and everything concerning the 
‘tub race’ passed off very pleasantly.” 

That’s how the holiday went a 
century ago, before electricity and 
gasoline revolutionized our lives. The 
newspapers of the time also mention 
that a public trial of farm equipment had 
to be postponed a day to July 6 in 1876, 
probably because of “the effects of the 
celebration of the Fourth.” But there 
was little follow-up reporting, because 
much of the space in the two county 
weeklies was taken by the news that 
had just reached the East: an army of 
Indians had defeated General Custer’s 
troops at a place called Little Big Horn. 
" 


Sources for this article include two weekly newspapers, The 
Bucks County Intelligencer and The Doylestown Daily 
Democrat; G. W. Douglas, The American Book of Days; C. 
P. Graves, Fourth oí July; Robert Myers, Celebrations; and 
R. H. Schauffler, Independence Day. 


MERCER 
Continued from page 19 


tion. We have been known to travel great 
distances just to see some unique structure or an 
interesting design. Several months ago we met L. 
R. (Larry) Lawfer who, at the time, was research- 
ing the Mercer family for an article that was 
subsequently published in your April issue. We 
thought the article was excellent and have 
recommended your magazine to many people 
since. 

Mr. Lawfer spoke very highly of the Mercers 
and their individual creativity. We were intrigued 
by his enthusiasm and wanted very much to visit 
the Mercer home at Aldie. It was arranged by Mr. 
Lawfer along with the graciousness of Bill 
Reshitar, the groundskeeper. We took our two 
children and spent almost three hours in that 
fascinating home. The architecture is magnificent, 
the design and creative touches are fabulous. To 
have both Larry and Bill along to explain much of 
what we saw truly enhanced this unique experi- 
ence for us all. 

This is a gift we can not repay. Thank you 
Panorama and keep up the good work! 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. Cookie Shobert 
Quakertown, Pa. 


AUTHOR LAWFER 
RESPONDS: 


TO THE ROSENBERGERS AND MRS. 
SWARTLEY: 


To say “The Other Mercer” consists largely of 
* „rumors, assumptions and innuendoes" is 
regrettably inaccurate. Before the article went to 
press there were approximately 150 hours spent 
in research. Books and articles were read, wills 
researched, letters read, and no less than 23 
Doylestonians who had personal contact with the 
Mercer family during their lives were interviewed. 
The hope was to provide PANORAMA readers 
with another viewpoint, *...a broader and more 
accurate picture of a truly remarkable family," 
that is, without hiding any facet of these truly 
fascinating individuals. It must also be mentioned 
that several members of the Bucks County 
Historical Society read the article before it was 
published, to correct any possible inaccuracies. 


TO ALICE L. EDGAR: 


There would be little doubt among any of us 
were it said that there is not a single person who 
lives either in or around Bucks County who has 
not personally been enriched through the gener- 
osity of the Mercer family. I, for one, received a full 
athletic grant to study literature on the university 
level because of the training I received as a child at 


Fanny Chapman Memorial Swimming Pool. 

While I was growing up on East Court Street I 
spent uncounted hours playing on the grounds of 
Fonthill and the surrounding woods. I have 
developed a love of nature that must be attributed 
to those early years. My child's imagination was 
completely enthralled by the splendor and 
aweseomeness of all the Mercer buildings. These 
experiences are not unusual for any Bucks 
Countian. But to say “The Other Mercer" in its 
description of the family and their contributions is 
a “libelous attack” must be considered a less than 
accurate reading. 


TO MRS. GEIGER: 


If someone were to research a story and then 
discount all the information received from 
"domestic help, business associates and neigh- 
bors..." he would most definitely find himself with 
a less than "accurate profile." 

Nothing in the article mentions disloyalty to our 
country, or infers orgy-like parties, but certain 
aspects of Mrs. Mercer's personality, good as well 
as bad, were substantiated through my personal 
interviews with individuals who knew the Mercers 
for a good number of years. It would certainly be 
both unfair and unjust to have fabricated 
information, but it is just as unfair not to give the 
entire truth. On the contrary, after a great deal of 
research I firmly believe both William and Martha 
Dana were of great service to our country during 
the World Wars. Gracious, learned, intelligent 
and excellent hosts, I am sure all foreign 
dignitaries left the Mercers and their home at 
Aldie with great respect and fond memories. 


TO MRS. CLYMER: 


I, too, feel a bit disgruntled to be left in what 
Mrs. Clymer refers to as *abysmal ignorance." 
Mrs. Clymer was one of several Doylestown 
residents whom I attempted to interview, but 
refused to speak to me. It is now obvious that she 
possesses a good deal of accurate knowledge 
about the Mercer family and I truly regret not 
having had a chance to speak to her. We are 
pleased to be lifted, finally, out of our ignorance. W 
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Step into comfort & style 


at Warren's 


WARREN'S 


Quality Shoes for the Entire Famil 3 
12 South Main Street [wc] * 

BAC Doylestown, Pa. 18901 + 
348-5054 3 

Open Daily 9:30-5:00 «Friday til9 $ 


- tei hc ladda” usa dédié d 


There's no fuel crisis 
at AGWAY 


Where do you buy your gas? 


We sell LP ("bottled") Gas in 
cylinders and bulk; we service and 
sell LP eqiupment. 


Stretch your supply of heating oil 


Keep your oil burner at top effi- 
ciency with our FULL SECURITY 
PLAN — $34.95 plus tax. 


Pumps are available for 
gasoline or diesel fuel. 


Be your own dealer .. . AGWAY has 


the fuel. 
THIS IS THE TIME TO 
CHECK YOUR HEATING 
SYSTEM . SA 
Call us fies a 
FREE ESTIMATE 


AGWAY 


PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


Call us for details 


968-4281 
Washington & Liberty 


Newtown 
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WHAT'S 


YOU CAN BE YOUR || HAPPENING 
OWN CUSTOM FRAMER f, 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


How? It’s easy! In our shop you select your own mats and mouldings from July 1, 2, 3, 4,5 — KUTZTOWN FOLK FESTIVAL - food, 

over 400 styles, which we precision cut for you. crafts, exhibits of folkways of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 9:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. Gate admission: 

Then, under our supervision, you assemble your own beautiful frames, at Adults, $3.00; Children, 50¢ 

our specially equipped tables. July 11, 12, 13 — ANNUAL NEW HOPE ANTIQUES SHOW 
& SALE to be held on the grounds of the Solebury 

What's more, we have a large selection of quality prints and graphics to School. Public invited. For further information 

make your visit complete. contact New Hope Historical Society. 


July 12, 13 — TWELF L y - 
The result? Your picture framed within the hour — and you'll be surprised ji va MM (p roms eh 
at the savings! Philadelphia. Exhibitors from Middle Atlantic 
Regional Lily Group will enter thousands of colorful 
hybrid lillies in 59 classes. Public invited. Free 
admission. Saturday, 2:00 to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 


THE FRAMERS WORKSHOP | ss» suse manor cearr rar. re. ee 


New Britain. 35 Craftsman will demonstrate their 
talents in quilting, tinware, leather, lead soldier 


20 BRIDGE STREET, LAMBERTVILLE, N.J. 08530 


(609) 397-3306 molding, doll house furniture making and much 

much more including banjo players and a sing 

Monday —Saturday 10-9 Sunday 12-6 along. Bringa picnic lunch and browse from noon to 
BANKAMERICARD MASTER CHARGE 7:00 p.m. 


July 19 — ANNUAL SOAPBOX DERBY DAY, Woodbourne 
Road, Levittown. Activities to begin at noon. 


July 19 — CENTENNIAL MARCHING BAND ASSOCIA- 
TION will present "Delaware Valley Serenade of 
the Corps." Show begins 8:00 p.m. at the Roosevelt 
Stadium, Norristown. Corps in competition will 
include: Hawthorne Caballeros (N.J.) and Yankee 


D ] est own e Rebels (Md.). Tickets $2.50. Contact Frank Kosma- 

Oy ceski, 4855 "D" Street, Philadelphia. 

July 26, 27 — ANNUAL WARRINGTON HORSE & PONY 
SHOW at John Rothrock's *Red Coat Farm," 


l : Pickertown & Stump Roads, Warrington. Refresh- 
u in e ments and Carriage Marathon on Sunday. Rain or 
shine. 8:30 a.m. both days. Sponsored by the Lions 
Club of Warrington. 


Cross Keys e pe 


Three offices to serve you... and you get 5496 per 
year for your regular savings, compounded daily to yield 
5.47% per year. 

Your savings are insured up to $40,000 by the 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation. 1 HM 

i i S i , July 1-6 — REDFIELD EXHIBIT, at Holicong Junior High 

High interest and security — that's what you get at uly adl MR aas, 
Doylestown Federal. Monday - Saturday 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Admis- 
sion, Adults $2.00; children 50€. 


July 12 — TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL TINICUM ART 
FESTIVAL at Tinicum Park (Rte. #32, 1/2 mile 
north of Stover Mill) 12:00 noon to 10:00 p.m. Book 


2 re” 
ORT Maptmentoque sale, art gallery, refreshments. 


July 24 — LEVITTOWN ARTISTS ASSOCIATION will hold 
group paintings at historical sites in the county - 
Anyone may participate every Saturday beginning 


Doylestown Federal Savings the 24th. Bring lunch and supplies. Begin at 10:00 


a.m. Call Carol Dorley, 788-0715. 
a nd Loan Assoc ia t 10n qm o July 1-31 — UNITED ARTISANS, Butler Avenue, Chalfont, 
ame SS 
2 


will feature nationally known artist Harold Altman. 
Prints & etchings will be on display at the Artisans. 
GROSS KEYS OFFICE. »-MILE NORTH OF CROSS KEYS ON RT. óll He has won lst place in the International Art 

DUBLIN OFFICE: 174 NO. MAIN ST., DUBLIN Exhibit in Tokyo and limited editions have ap- 
peared at the Whitney Museum and the Society of 
American Graphics. 


w NORTH MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


CONCERTS 


July 6 — TRI-COUNTY BAND CONCERT - Memorial 
Building, Rtes. #32 and #532, Washington Crossing 
Park. 2:00 p.m. 


July 13 — CORE CREEK PARK, concert featuring the 
“Odes” at 7:00 p.m. No admission. Sponsored by 
the Bucks County Department of Parks and 
Recreation. 


July 13 — DELAWARE VALLEY PHILHARMONIC OR- 
CHESTRA will perform at the Fairless Hills 
Shopping Center 6:30 p.m. Public invited. 


July 13 — 75 SUMMER CHAMBER MUSIC PROGRAM at 
Haverford College presents the De Pasquale String 
Quartet and Sylvia Glickman and Piano Quintet in 
E flat major by Schumann. Tickets, $3.75 at door. 
Curtain 8:30 p.m. Call: MI9-9385. 


July 15,16, 17 — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY MUSIC FESTIVAL 
includes in its 8th great season, "Pennsylvania 
Ballet Company" accompanied by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony. Tickets, $6, $7, $8. Curtain, 8:30 p.m. 
Call: CE5-4600. 


July 27 — MORAVIAN TILE CONCERT, in Doylestown, is a 
free concert to be held at 7:00 p.m. featuring the 
"Sideliners." Open to the public. 

July 27 — FIRST HIGHLAND WATCH PIPE BAND 
CONCERT Memorial Building, Rtes. #32 and #532, 
Washington Crossing. 2:00 p.m. 


DRAMA 


July 4, 5, 11, 12 — DUTCH COUNTRY PLAYERS, will 
present “6 Rms Riv Vu” by Randall. Curtain 8:30 
p.m. Rte. #563, Green Lane. Tickets: $2.00, Friday, 
$3.00 Saturday. 


July 4, 5, 11, 12 — TOWN & COUNTRY PLAYERS, at their 
barn theatre on Rte. #263, Buckingham will perform 
"You Can't Take it With You." Call for tickets: 794- 
7874. 


June 24 thru July 5 — BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, 
presents Neil Simon's "The Sunshine Boys." 
Directed by John Ulmer. Curtain 8:30 p.m. For 
tickets call 862-2046 or write P.O. Box 313, New 
Hope, Pa. 


June 30 thru July 5 — PLAYHOUSE IN THE PARK will star 
Sandy Dennis in “Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.” 
Performances at 8:00 p.m. EXCEPT Saturday, 6:00 
p.m. and 9:30 p.m. For tickets call: KI6-6800. 


July 7-12 — PLAYHOUSE IN THE PARK presents "Hot'l 
Baltimore" starring Phyllis Newman. Performances 
at 6:00 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday. All other 
evenings at 8:00 p.m. 


July 10, 11, 12 — PENNRIDGE SUMMER THEATRE will 
start its seventh season with "The Importance of 
Being Earnest," a comedy by Oscar Wilde. Perfor- 
mances held at Central Junior High School 
cafetorium at 8:00 p.m. For tickets write Jean 
Snyder, Box 97, Perkasie, Pa. 18944 


July 8-19 — BUCKS COUNTY PLAYHOUSE will stage Bob 
Randall's “6 Rms Riv Vu." Curtain 8:30 p.m. For 
tickets call 862-2046. 


July 15 thru 26 — THE THEATRE COMPANY OF 
ALLENTOWN COLLEGE, at DeSales Auditorium, 
Center Valley, Pa. will open its fourth annual 
summer season with “Love in Four Keys.” Curtain 
8:00 p.m. For ticket information call: 282-3192. 


July 18 thru August 2 — THE DRAMATEURS, INC. at the 
Barn Playhouse, Jeffersonville, Pa. will perform 
"Barefoot in the Park." Tickets $3.50 Curtain 8:00 
p.m. Call: 287-8323. 


July 24, 25, 26 — PENNRIDGE SUMMER THEATRE, will 
present “Rags to Riches" at the Central Junior High 
School auditorium. Curtain, 8:00 p.m. For tickets 
write: Jean Snyder, Box 97, Perkasie, Pa. 18944 


July 25, 16 — DUTCH COUNTRY PLAYERS in Rodgers 
and Hart's "Babes in Arms". Curtain 8:30 p.m. 
Tickets $2.00 Friday; $3.00 Saturday. Rte. #563, 
Green Lane. 


LECTURES UE 


July 25 — PUBLIC EVENING NATURE LECTURE Wild 
Flower Preserve Headquarters, Bowman's Hill 
Section of Washington Crossing State Park. 8:00 
p.m. Subject: *John Bartram's Travels," with 
Margaret Evans. 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


July 1-31 — BRANDYWINE RIVER MUSEUM will exhibit 
Andrew Wyeth's nudes of "Erickson's Daughter.” 
Open daily 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Contact BRM, 
Chadds Ford. 388-7601. 


July 1-31 GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIAN FOLKLIFE 
MUSEUM, Red Man's Hall, Rte. #29 Green Lane, 
Pa. Open Sundays only. 1:30 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Phone: 754-6013. 


July 1-31 — FRED CLARK MUSEUM, Aquetong Road, 
Carversville. Saturday 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. No 
admission. Also by appointment. Call 297-5919. 


July 1-31 — BUCKS COUNTRY WINE MUSEUM on Rte. 
$202 between Lahaska and New Hope. Open daily 
for guided tours. Closed Sunday. Hours: 10:00 a.m. 
to 5:00 p.m. Call, 794-7449. 


July 1-31 — GREEN HILLS FARM in Perkasie. Pearl S. 
Buck's home, now foundation offices. Offering 
tours daily except Saturday and Sunday. 10:30 a.m. 
and 2:00 p.m. 249-0100. 


July 1-31 — WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM. The 
country's largest collection of hand-carved and 
semi-precious stones. Tuesday through Saturday 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Admission 50¢. 


July 1-31 — HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC. Tours 
available Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day. 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Tours include a 1780 
home, an historic stagecoach tavern, and a loq 
house. Information center available on Yardley 
Avenue, Fallsington. Special groups by appoint- 
ment. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


July 7-11 — CHILDREN'S THEATRE COMPANY will 
present a musical of Tom Thumb at playgrounds in 
Bucks County. The traveling theatre company is 
sponsored by the Bucks County Department of 
Parks and Recreation. For schedule call: Jill Unger, 
757-0571. 


July 14 — TEMPLE UNIVERSITY MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Young People's Matinee, 11:00 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
The Nicolo Marionettes in their special effects 
production of "Around the World in 80 Days". 
Tickets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. Call: CE5-4600. 


July 21-August 8 — BUCKS COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKS AND RECREATION will hold tennis 
instructions for players under 18 at Frosty Hollow 
Tennis Center, Newportville and Fallsington 
Roads, Levittown. $15.00 Adult/youth. To reserve a 
court, call: 949-2280. 


July 1-31 — ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 19th 
and Parkway, Philadelphia is having a live-animal 
Eco-Show "Competition." Exploring the world of 
eat or be eaten. Extinction among plants and 
animals at 11:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. Monday to 
Friday; 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. Saturday; and 11:30 
Sunday. 
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DOUBLE 


JJ 


DAIRY 
BAR 


"Learn to 


evaluate the 
situation, and make 
decisions without 
other people's advice. 
That's my advice. 


Steaks = Hamburgers 
Pizza ® Ice Cream 
Oven Baked Grinders 


Open daily 7 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Breakfast to 11 A.M. 
for take out - 822-9921 


Rt. 202 West of Chalfont, Pa. 
On the Liberty Trail 


HOUSE of EQUINE ART 


exclusive color and 
black and white limited 
prints. brochure 

upon request. 


ool prints 


box 245P , newtown, pa. 18940 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


CULTURAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 
& SOCIETIES 


The Academy of Music 
Broad & Locust Streets 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bristol Mill Theatre 
Cedar & Walnut Streets 
Bristol, Pa. 19007 


Bucks County Ballet Company 
4 E. State Street 
Doylestown, Penna. 18901 


Bucks County Chapter of Sweet Adelines 
737 Lily Road 
Southampton, Penna. 18966 


Designed By 
Sasaki, Dawson, 


Demay Assoc., Inc. 
Built by 


Bucks County Community College 
Theatre Group 

Swamp Road 

Newtown, Penna. 18940 


Bucks County Council on the Arts 
Mrs. Katherine Renninger, Sec. 
148 N. State Street 

Newtown, Penna. 18940 

968-3101 


Bucks County Folksong Society 
Dennis O’Brien 

25 Stirling Street 

Newtown, Penna. 18940 


Bucks County Guild of Craftsmen 
c/o Wm. Duemler 

Box #202 Rte. #1 

Perkasie, Penna. 18944 


Bucks County Handweavers 
c/o Mrs, Freeborn 
Point Pleasant - 297-5718 


Bucks County Opera Association 
Mrs. Eugene Messa, Chairperson 
Doylestown, Penna. 18901 
348-9397 


Bucks County Playhouse 
Main Street 
New Hope, Penna. 18938 


Bucks County Symphony Society 
Ms. Margaret Zentaraf 

1235 Easton Road 

Warrington, Penna. 18976 


Bucks County Woodcrafters 
c/o Karl Froehlich 

Rte. #202 & County Line Road 
Chalfont, Penna. 18914 


A country house with contemporary spaces and 


contemporary livability. 


American Barn offers easy maintenance, a place to relax, and 


G.H. Wetherill Builders, Inc. is a fun house for children. Wide plank floors, plank cedar roof 


96 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7600 


decking, large expanses of glass and rough textured wood 
exteriors characterize American Barn. The warmth of the old, 
with the livability of the new. 


You have to inspect the inside of this house to appreciate the luxurious decor. 
4 bedrooms, family room with fireplace, eat in kitchen, ankle deep carpets plus 
horse barn and corral. $69,900. 
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Community Ballet Company 
28 N. State Street 
Newtown, Penna. 18940 


Council Rock Community 
Concert Association 

P.O. Box $354 

Newtown, Penna. 18940 


Delaware Valley Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Ms. Elaine Zettick 
Mrs. Richard Martz (orch. 
manager) 295-6419 


Doylestown Art League 
Bertha Mathews, rep. 
P.O. Box #91 

Penns Park, Penna. 18943 


The Dramateurs at 

The Barn Playhouse 

P.O. Box #255 
Norristown, Penna. 19401 


Dutch Country Players 
P.O. Box #506 
Green Lane, Penna. 18054 


Langhorne Players Association 
Yardley Community Center 
Yardley, Penna. 19067 


Lenape Valley Music Theatre 
Susan Vigdor, public relations 
NE2-5848 


Levittown Artists Association 
P.O. Box #403 
Levittown, Penna. 19058 


Middletown Twp. Arts & 
Culture Committee 

700 New Rodgers Road 
Levittown, Penna. 19056 


North Penn Symphony Society 
1623 Maple Avenue 

Hatfield, Penna. 19440 
Leonard Murphy, conductor 


Parkway Players 

Saint Michael’s Church 
Levittown Parkway 
Levittown, Penna. 19057 


Pennypack Players 
950 Rozel Avenue 
Southampton, Penna. 18966 


Playmasters Theatre Workshop 
965 State Road 
Andalusia, Penna. 19020 


Pro-Musica of Bucks County 
Box #204 
New Hope, Penna. 18938 


St. Janus Community Theatre 
1100 Radcliffe Street 
Bristol, Penna. 19007 


Tinicum Civic Association 
Stover Mill 
Erwinna, Penna. 18920 


Towne & Country Players 
Rte. #263 
Buckingham, Penna. 18912 
794-7874 


Village Players of Hatboro 
400 Jefferson Avenue 
Hatboro, Penna. 19040 


Warminster Symphony Society 
Paul Hafele, general manager 
355-3396 


Yardley Art Association 
Yardley Community Center 
Main Street 

Yardley, Penna. 19067 


PANORAMA'S 
REAL ESTATE 
GUIDE 


ze 


UNIQUE AND INTERESTING home in Solebury. 

Living room has fireplace, and three story ceiling. 3 

bedrooms, 27? baths, office or possible bedroom, 

mercer tile throughout. Attached 2 room carriage 

house with large fireplace and bath. Sundeck. Pool. 

Some outbuildings. $159,500.00. Parke Wetherill 
n Associates, Inc. Doylestown, Pa. 348-3508. 


West State & Court Streets 

Doylestown, Pa. 

= (215) DI 3-6565 
348-3508 


BUCKS COUNTY 75 ACRES 
Rolling fields with long views, remodeled stone 
house with fireplaces, large stone barn and privacy. 
$172,000.00 F. Louis Fitting, Realtor, 40 W. Bridge 
St., New Hope, Pa. 18938, 215-862-2291 or 215-294- 
9111. 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


This is one of the few really beautiful stone house estate type properties 
left in Bucks County. This home is a good investment plus a wonderful 
place to raise your family. Features 6 bedrooms, 2 with fireplaces, Living 
room with fireplace, Dining room with fireplace, breakfast room with 
fireplace, den with fireplace, family room, 4 baths. This property is 
listed with 18 acres for $175,000 with more acreage available. 


21 s. clinton street 
doylestown, pa. 


(215) 345-7300 


Since 1815... with random width floors . . . walk-in fireplaces ... open beams... deep window sills... 
They're some of the charming features in this beautiful old home. Includes living room with fireplace. 
dining room with fireplace. newly restored country kitchen and laundry. and powder room. Upstairs are 
master bedroom with modern bath plus two other bedrooms and a modern hall bath. Two more 
bedrooms and storage on third floor. Two-car garage and summer kitchen with walk-in fireplace — 
could be ideal office or guest cottage. Lovely setting on almost two acres with many tall old trees and 
flowering shrubs. Excellent location only one mile from Doylestown. Just listed and priced to sell 
quickly at $89.900. 


REALTOR 


OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348-3558 


PRETTY — PRIVATE — PRACTICAL DOYLESTOWN BORO 
Litte red brick and frame rancher surveys quiet neighborhood 
from its own grassy knoll. Living room with handsome brick 
fireplace, cozy dining room — open roomy, dine-in kitchen with 
folding curtain wall to separate from rest of house. Three 
generous bedrooms and pretty tile bath. Heavily planted rear yard 
gives complete screening for pool and wood deck. Partial 
basement and single-car garage. $46,500. 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 


“At the time and temperature sign” 


348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 


Welcome 


How long has WELCOME WAGON? been around? 


Since 1928. Our service was inspired by the frontier 
settlers and their Conestogas greeting new pioneer 
families on the prairies. 

We were the first to revive this tradition of hospitality 
with our first Hostess and her basket. WELCOME 
WAGON has since grown to become America’s largest 
and most-respected greeting service. 


How does WELCOME WAGON operate as a business? 


Thousands of local businesses rely on our 8,000 
Hostesses as public relations representatives. 
WELCOME WAGONV's personalized, at-home contact 
with new movers and others is a unique opportunity 
for businessmen to explain—in detail—their firms' 
special services or products. Our Hostess can discuss 
store hours, departments, and brands. Or can answer 
questions you might have. 


WELCOME WAGON is a civic organization, right? 


Our calls have a two-fold purpose. And civic emphasis 
is an important part; we represent many civic and 
cultural organizations. 

It is more accurate to say we are a business based on 
service. 


Does the WELCOME WAGON Hostess actually bring 
gifts? 


Definitely, carried in our trademark, “The Most 
Famous Basket in the World:" 

Not lavish. But seiected to be especially useful. These 
gifts are the businessman's introduction to the new 
family. 


® 


Everything you 
always wanted to 
ow about 


bi 


Last year we moved but never met a Hostess. Why? 


Even though we make calls throughout the U.S., we 
do miss some of you. Perhaps we didn’t hear about 
your move. 

You see, we'ré growing with the times. And, because 
nore and more people are moving, we need more 
Hostesses. In fact, tremendous full or part-time career 
opportunities are available with WELCOME WAGON. 
Interested in being the Hostess in your 
neighborhood? 


When should I request a WELCOME WAGON call? 


Lots of families let us know before they move. Or call 
us on arrival in their new towns. 

And we call on others, too. New mothers. Recently 
engaged girls. New executives. 


Don't you also sell things door-to-door? Or work for 
credit bureaus? 


Absolutely not. Unfortunately, some companies use 
our name—or a "'sound-alike" to gain entry for selling 
purposes. These WELCOME WAGON imitators are 
our biggest headache. 

For your future reference: The authentic WELCOME 
WAGON Hostess can always be identified by a) her 
basket, b) her official badge or pin, c) her community 
service literature. 

She calls as a guest in your home. Tries always to be 
of help. Never pries or asks for confidential 
information. 

And WELCOME WAGON policy forbids selling any 
name to commercial raailing list companies. 


We hope this answers the questions you may have had 
about WELCOME WAGON. If you'd like to know 
more about receiving a call, becoming a sponsor, or 
making a career for yourself, now you know whom to 
ask. 


Check the Yellow Pages in your area. 
And call your WELCOME WAGON Hostess. 


